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THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


rrrs Ss 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


(SELECT TRADE) 


FOR THE COVER PAGES 


Of The Hcademyp should be sent not 
later than Noon on Thursday 
to 48, Chancery Lane. 


TERMS, &c., ON APPLICATION. 














You Notice 


Good Teeth at onee! 


You comment upon them ; 
you tell your friends: 


So-and-so has Good Teeth ! 








because good teeth are rare. 


teeth as nothing else will do. It sweetens 
the breath all day, and gives firmness and 
colour to lips and gums, 


Used on the tooth-brush every morning it 
makes all the difference 
between 
Pretty Teeth and Ugiy Teeth, 
Good Teeth and Bad Teeth, 
White Teeth and Yellow Teeth. 


Of all Stores and leading Chemists. 




















For 


OPEN DOORS, 


SLAMMED DOORS, 


BANGED DOORS, 


Norton DOOR CHECK 


AMERICAN AGENCIES, Ltd., 37-38, Shoe Lane, Holborn, E.C, 


Almost Human. 


Write fur full particulars to 
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DUCATIORAL SERIES for DISPOSAL. 
P: ts, Stereotype Plates, Illustrations, an 
Fea of Fah, Pabiicatoos " Ll aw £3,000 x 








CATALOGUES. 





0 BOOKBUYEES and LIBRARIANS of 

FREE BRARIES.—The MAY CATALOGUES 

of Valuable SECOND. HAND WORKS and NEW RE- 

MAIND. , offered at prices greatly reduced, are yey 
Ready, and will be sent post free upon application to W. H 

Suita & Son. Library Department, 186, Strand, London, we: 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 





CATALOGUES post free on capeqatiee. 
AEDEKER’S & BADD ELEY’S 
TOURISTS’ GUIDE BOOKS. 
New fully detailed CATALOGUE sent post free on application. 


DULAU & OO., 37, Sono Squarz, Lonpon, W. 


High-Class Bookbinding. 


Valuable Books and MS. Bound and Repaired with 
great care. Miscellaneous Books bound in any 
style or pattern. 

JOHN FAZAKERLEY, 
+: a Paradige Stress, Levenress. 








ptr s-WRITiN G promptly and accurately 
one. 1,000 words. Samples and references. 
Multi-Copies.—Ad Miss E. M.. 18, Mortimer Crescent, N.W. 





YPE-WRITING; TYPE-WRITING ; 
TIPE WRIzENG. — NOVELS, PLAYS, ESSAYS care- 
fully TYPED. Difficult MSS. receive special attention. 
References to Authors.—Write for terms to E. Granam, 23, 
Cockspur Street, Pall Mall, London. 


RAFALGAR LITERARY and TYPE- 
WRITING BUREAU (DE MOMET & WALKER), 
L—- ~ 1. a. Avenue, W.C. — 
ing. uplicating. Shorthand. Reporting. Translations 
( pumattntnd ‘hiterary Researches. Press Cutt: es. 


YP E- w RITER. — AUTHORS’ MSS. 
COPIED with y and despatch Sasbon Dupli- 

Circulars, Examination Papers, &c.—Miss E Ticar, 
Hill, N.W. it atablished 








cates. 
23, Maitland vark Villas, Haverstoc 
1884. 





ARRIAGES INSURED AGAINST ACCI- 
DENTS conned by Collision, the Falling, Bolting, or 
Kicking of Hoi r by being Run into by other Vehicles. 
Policies issued for t > Wee or Season only. Prospectuses post 
ee —Imperiat Accipent, Live Tock AND GENER«L = ao 
Co., Ltd., 17, Pall Mall East, Lendon, 8.W. Agents wan’ 


JT nsperiooed tn it RESEARCH. —A as sonst th 





tio: 
ch, Italian, or Spanish, —Apply, by 
Istter, to D.C. Dauias, 151, Strand, London, W.0. : 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 
BIRKBECK BANK,|: 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
° on the minimum monthly balances, ° 

© when not drawn below £100. re) 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 
to on Deposits, repayable on to 
2 O demand 2 re) 
STOCKS AND SHARES. 
Stocks and Sh«res Purchased and Sold for Customers. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post 
pa FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Telephone, No. 5, Holborn. 
Telegraphic Address: “ Binxseck, Lonpoy.” 





“THE ACADEMY” 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 


New Series.—No. 33. 
All readers attempting this week's 
Competition (desoribed fully on page 
395) must cut out this Coupon 
and enclose st with their reply. 














GENTLEMAN musically accomplished 
iano), at - same time well educated otherwise, 
with general aioe and interested in 

REQUIRED as COMPANION by a 

leman whe travels a 


fcr references cmsential Reply. giving full information 
reapers = musical tastes, ments, age, &., to “ OmEGa,” 
care of Wm. Dawson & Sons, 2 23, Se Avenue, W. 6. 


ENERAL MANAGER REQUIRED, for 
London Publishing House. Candidates must have a 
thorough knowledge of She Publishing Trade, and he 
perien in management. beral fixed and 
part contingent on profits) is offered to well-qualified and com- 
petent man.—A —iggpeatiena (ene will be treated confidentially), 
tok B “Borin fications, experience, &c., should be ad addressed. 
X 2,138, Sell's Advertising Offices, London, E.C. 


A 


equipped i 








OVERNESSES for PRIVATE FAMILIES t RA 


—MISS LOUISA BROUGH can RECOMMEND several 
highly-qualified English and Foreign G.vernesses for Resident 
and Daily Engagements.—Centrat Recistry ror TEACHERS, 
= on Craven Street, » Charing Cross, W.C. 


(\HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE Am 
English lady RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 and 
upwards in her Chalet near Diepee Conversational French 
rapidly acquired. + pogo facilities for Music, Sketching, 
German. Opportuni for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Direct Service twice daily with England.—Full details will be 
supplied on applying to Miss Gemnte, Dieppe. 


IMBLEDON HIGH SCHOOL.— Mrs. 

J. T. TRENCH receives GIRLS as BOARDERS at 

denhurst, Woodside, Wimbledon. Reference permitted to 

iin Hastings, Head Mistress, the Marquis and Marchioness 

of Lansdowne, Bishop and Mrs. Barry, Col. and Mrs. Chenevix 
Trench, and others. 


ALL EXAMINA TIONS. 


P REPARATION by CORRESPONDENCE 
on a THOROUGHLY INDIVIDUAL SYSTEM. The 
STAFF includes Graduates of Oxford, Cambridge, London, 
and Royal Universities. 
SINGLE SUBJECTS TAKEN: Latin, Greek, French, 
German, Mathematics, | sience, Logic, Political Economy, &c. 


Address Mr. J. CHARLESTON, B. A. (London and Oxon.), 
27 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 








A2XTISTS GENERAL BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION, 


For the RELI of pista ease? ARTISTS, their 
YIDOWS and ORPHANS 
ar -.. EDWARD I POYNTER, P.R.A, 

The ANNIVERSARY DINNER will take place at i 

Lt ae ROOMS, oe pistrenete, on SATURD 
h May, at Half-past 6 o’clock he Right Hon. a 

TWEEDMOUTH, P.C., in the chair. 

Dinner Tickets, including wines, One Guinea. Donations 
will be received and thankfully acknowledged by 


ALFRED WATERHOUSE, R.A., Treasurer. 
WALTER W. OULESS, R.A., Honorary Secretary. 
DOUGLAS G. H. GORDON, Secretary. 

_No. Al, J Jermyn Street, 8.1 8.W. 


PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS | 


To 


“THE ACADEMY,” 


Can still be obtained separately, or the Complete 
Set for 3s. 6d. 
BEN JONSON. { 7our MIL 


ILTON 
JOHN KEATS. Cana COWPER. 
pA Roop. kMINe CHARLES DARWIN. 


OM ALFRED, nD. 
THOMA S GRAY. NYSON. 


ROBERT L. STEVENSON, | Wott! w. LONGPELLOW. 
SIR WALTER SCO A MARVELL. 





WILKIE COLLINS. HENRIK IBSEN. 





LIVERPOOL. 
the Executors the late Henry 
ve es ve New Brighton, Cheshire. 
ONE HUNDRED 
TINGS gh WATER- 
Modern 


order 
» Flinn, 


ollection of ards 

VALUAB LE. ‘OLL PA 

bo ge DRAWINGS, principally by 
8. 


TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION BY 


ESSRS. BRANCH & LEETE, on 
WEDNESDAY, 16th instant, at half- eae 3 o's 1 My won in 

the HANOVER GALLERY, Hanover Street, ook. 
mg the Artists represeuted are Copley, os al 

E. a . M i? 


erring, T. Creswick, R. A. 
yth, Clarkson Stanfield, R.A., 
Bond, Lee Brideli, 

LL, Ra ek 


ber ts, Wilson, R.A 
Mot bb ie i J. Syer, John Steeple and 
py "a an za Billiard Table in Walnut-wood and 
full appointments. 
Catalogues may be had on application to Messrs. Brancu & 
Leere, 60, Hanover Street, t, Liverpool. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 





SUBSCRIPTIONS for 3 Months, 6 Months, 
and 12 Months 


CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 


THE BEST and MOST POPULAR BOOKS 
of the SEASON ARE NOW in 
CIRCULATION. 


Prospectuses of Terms free on application. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always ON SALE 
(Second Hand). Also a large Selection of 


BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 
SUITABLE FOR 


BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING PRESENTS. 





80 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET ; 


241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C., Lowpon ; 
And at 10-12, Bartun Arcade, ManonEsrTER. 





IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 
EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, | BOOKS, &eo. 
RAILTON, 
‘sBol st tiga Fleet 
Tautaned 


aa ustrated ions aie ‘butt 
Madhines. for fas fast folding and covering 8, 16, 24, or 32-page 
Journals at one operation. 
Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence 
- for Editorial Offices free. Ad 
Facilities w the premises ~+., ices ¥ ver- 
tising and Publishing Departments conducted. 


Seiephene 65121. a Seegugh c “Atricanism, London.” 








THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


No. 279,—MAY, 1900. 


THE QUESTION of SUBMARINE BOATS, 
THE DEARTH of NAVAL ENGINEERS. 


By Epuunp Roxerrsoy, Q.C., M.P. 
By CHartes E, Lart. 
LOCAL BEGINNINGS of IMPERIAL DEFENCE : 


an Example. By Henry Brrcnsnovuenr, 


THE VOLUNTEERS and the INSECURITY of ENGLAND. By Colonel J. G. B. Srorrorp. 
AMERICAN PUBLIO OPINION of the WAR. By H. H. Bowen. 


MARKSMANSHIP OLD and NEW. 


By W. A. Bareire-Gronman. 


TH2 BRITISH SPHERE in ASIA, By CuHartzs E. D. Brack. 
THE ELDERS of ARCADY. By the Rev. Dr. Jessorr. 


THE “PERSEUS and ANDROMEDA’” of TITIAN, 
WOMAN’S BRAIN. By ALEexanpEeR SUTHERLAND. 
By the Right Hon. the Eart or [ppEsLeriea. 


A CHAT about JANE AUSTEN’S NOVELS. 


THE TRUE STORY of the PRISONER of CHILLON. 


By CravpE PHILurrs. 


By the Baronns A, Van AmsrsgL. 


ON the MERITS and DEMERITS of THRIFT. By Mrs. Hven Bett. 


GROWING BUREAUCRACY and PARLIAM@NTARY DECLINE. 


By Mrs, Jonw RrowarD GREEN. 


WOMEN’S CLUBS in AMERICA. By Marcarsr Porson Murray. 


IMPERIAL FEDERATION and some NEGLECTED COLONIAL TIES. 


THE NEWSPAPERS. By Sir Wemyss REID. 


By Joun Macpvowgtt, C,.B- 





London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO,, LD. 
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CASSELL & COMPANY'S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





“The most perfect representation of the 
Academy ever placed within reach of the 
public,” — Westminster Gazette. 

TO BE PUBLISHED IN 


FIVE PARTS, price1s.each; orin 
ONE VOLUME, price 7s, 6d. 


Royal Academy 
Pictures, 1900. 


PART I. will be ready MAY 7th, and 
the remaining Parts during May 
and early in June. 

1, The Work will contain Reproductions of IM- 
PORTANT ACADEMY PICTURES that will 
appear in NO OTHER PUBLICATION, 

2, The Pictures are SUFFICIENTLY LARGE to 
give an exceilent idea of the originals. 

3. The Reproductions will be EXQUISITELY 
PRINTED on Plate Paper. 

4, This is the ONLY FINE ART PUBLICATION 
devoted exclusively to the Royal Academy 
Exhibition. 


A COMPANION WORK to 


FARRAR’S “LIFE of CHRIST.” 
Ready next week, price 15s. 


The Life 
of Lives. 


FURTHER STUDIES IN THE LIFE 
OF CHRIST. 


BY THE VERY REV. 


F. W. FARRAR, D.D., F.B.8., 


Dean of Canterbury, 


Author of “ The Life of Christ,” ‘‘The Life and 
Work of St. Paul,”’ &c. 


This important new work deals with questions of 
high importance which the Gospels suggest, and aims 
at eae | the faith and brightening the hope in 
Christ of all who read it. Dean Farrar’s “ Life of 
Christ”’ has attained immense popularity in ev 
quarter of the globe, and the outers new work w 
doubtless meet with an equally cordial reception, as 
it will be regarded as an indispensable complement 
to his former famous work. 





Ready shortly, price 7s. 6d. 


Personal Recollections. 
By H. SUTHERLAND EDWARDS. 


Mr, Edwards, who is one of the most experienced 
and renowned of English writers upon music, has 
been an Editor, Playwright, “War Special” and 
Foreign Correspondent, and his various vocations 
bave naturally brought him into contact with many 
notable and interesting persons. His new work is 
full of stories of celebrities. 


NOW READY. 


A SIXPENNY EDITION 


The Impregnable City. 


By MAX PEMBERTON. 


“Those of us who are willing, and fain, to keep 
young as ae - possible =a read Mr. Pemberton’s 
romance e Impregnable City,’ with the keenest 
delight."—The Sketch. . 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Lrp., London, Paris, 
New York, and Melbourne, 





ELLIOT STOCK’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





A NEW WORK BY DR. FORD. 
Tn crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. €d, net. 


SHAKESPEARE’S 
HAMLET: a New Theory; or, 


What was the Poet’s Intention in the Play? 
By the Rev. HAROLD FORD, M.A., LL.D., 
Author of “‘The Art of Extempore Speaking,” 
&c., &c. Dedicated to Professor Epwarp DowprEy, 
Author of **‘ Shakespeare: his Mind and Art.” 


NEW WORK ON FOLK-LORE. 
Tastefully printed and bound in cloth, price 5s. 


STORYOLOGY: Essays in Folk- 


Lore, Sea-Lore, and Plant-Lore. By BENJA- 
MIN TAYLOR, 


“Mr. lor’s book is readable and gossipy, and will pasa an 
agreeable hour for such as are interested in ‘old wives’ tales’ 
thout caring to study them deeply or scientifically.” 


NEW NOVEL. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, price 5s. 


THE STRUGGLE for EMPIRE : 
2236 


a Story of the Year . By ROBERT 
WILLIAM COLE, 
“ Mr. Col b 
eaten a over all obstacles. His story : = 
taining.”"— Birmingham Duily Gazette. 


ded and vi 





CHEAP EDITION. 
In crown 8vo, paper cover, Illustrated, price 1s, net, 


IN MODERN SPAIN: Some 
Sketches and Impressions. By REGINALD 
ST. BARBER, Author of “ Francesca Halstead: a 
Tale of San Remo.”’ Illustrated by A. J. Wall. 

“ Mr. Reginald St. Barbe has a distinct faculty of observa- 
tion, and he is very successful in recording his impressions.” 


“A bright little work, showing th Je of Spain’as th 
or owing e people ol nas ie 
are to-day.”—Scotsman. ” . 





ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster Row, 
London, E.C. 


MONTHLY, PRICE HALF-A-CROWN, 


The CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
Corrents ron MAY. 
THE CHURCHES and the Wak. ° 
ENGLAND and GERMANY....... By. -y t,t 
MIMICRY and other HABITS of CRABS. By Matraias Dunn. 
THE LIBERAL PARTY and MPPEIAL FEDERATION. 
THE TESTIMONY from JOHANNESBURGL PO 
L. A RELY to MR. HOSKEN ...... By J. A. Honson. 
IL. A REJOINDER ............++45 By WituuaM Hosken. 
GEE cccccccccecccccvcccces: cccesccccces By Fiona Mac.eop. 
THE BELGIANS at WATERLOO... By Demeraivus ©. Bouterr. 
THE CRUCIFIXION, as an EVOLUTIONARY FORCE.—II. 


the Rev. W. W. P: 5 
IMPORTS and EXPORTS of FORTY z ment 


re M. G. M 
. G. MutaaLn 
CARLYLE and SHELLEY....By the late Wnetan LaRMINig. 
THE NEW OCODE.......... By the Rev. E. F. M. MacCaarrny. 
SE CE coneecasccscesecacenencnceese By Aw Orricer. 


Obtainable of all Booksellers, or of 
Tae Cotumsus Company ( ), Columbus House, 
43 and 43a, Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 


THE GIDDY OX: 
THE STORY OF A FAMILY HOLIDAY. 
By HARVEY PREEN, F.C.A., C.C. 

Demy 8vo, pp. 224, price 3s. 6d. net. 

H. J. Coox, Publisher, 21, Golden Square, London, W. 











ALMOST READY. 


CONTENTS-SUBJECT INDEX 
CENERAL.AND PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


(About 750 pp., large crown 8vo.) 

Price to Subscribers, 7s. 6d. ; Published price, 10s. 6d. net. 
Intending Subscribers to the above Work are advised that th 
List will be Closed at an earlydate. Full Prospectus, Reviews, 

Specimen Pages, &c., sent upon application to 
A. CUTGREAVE, Public Library, Stratford, London, E. 


Post 8vo, cloth, with Portraits, 
price 6s., post free. 


WELSHMEN in ENGLISH PULPITS ; or, 
Sermons by English Congregational Ministers 
from Wales. With Introduction by Rev. 
CHARLES A. BERRY, D.D. Edited by Rev. 
DANIEL WATERS. 

The Expository Times says: “* And here we have 
thirty excellent portraits of prominent and eloquent 
Congregational preachers, with their thirty sermons, 
and the price is but a few shillings,” 





London: Atexanper & SuHepnsarpD, Limited, 
21 and 22, Furnival Street, H Iborn, W.C. 








NOW READY.—Dewmy 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. net, 


DOCTRINE AND DOCTRINAL 
DISRUPTION : 


Being an Examination of the Intellectual 
Position of the Church of England, 
By W. H. MALLOC<, Author of “ Aristocracy and 
Evolution,” ‘‘ Labour and the Popular Welfare,” &c. 
“Mr. Mallock, as usual, writes lucidly and uses 
great ingenuity in his illustrations.’’— Literature. 
“A very readable work....... We think that Mr, 
Mallock has done a real service in pointing out so 
clearly the discrepancies and inconsistences of much 
Anglican speculation.””— The Speaker. 
NOW READY.—Demy 8v0, cloth, price 15s, 


OLD TESTAMENT THEOLOGY ; 
Or, The History of Hebrew Religion. 
Vol. II. The Deuteronomic Reformation in 
Century VII. B.c. 

By ARCHIBALD DUFF, M.A., LL.D., 
Professor of Old Testament Theology in the United 
College, Bradford. 

A continuation of the Author's *‘ History of Hebrew 
Religion,” which seeks to present in order the religious 
thinking of each writer, to note the significance of the 
sequence, and the constant rise of religious problems 
and efforts for solution. 

NOW READY.—Crown 8vo, cloth, price 


EVOLUTION AND THEOLOGY. 


By OTTO PFLEIDERER, D.D., 
Professor of Theology at the University of Berlin. 
Edited by Dr. ORELLO CONE, Lombard University. 

In collecting and publishing these essays, with the 

ission of the distinguished author, the editor has 

| actuated by a desire to place before English 

readers, in a convenient form, some of the occasional 

writings of one of the furemost theologians and 
scholars of thie century. 

NOW READY.—Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d, net, 


THE EPISTLES OF T 
NEW TESTAMENT. 


In Current and Popular English. 
By Rev. HENRY HAYMAN, D.D. 

This isan attempt to exhibit in the garb of language 
of our own day the Epistolary portions of the New 
Testament. ‘The author has endeavoured throughout 
his work to keep in view, not merely the question, 
what is the most apt, or felicitous, or most near! 
equivalent English phrase in exchange for the original, 
but the question which lies further back: how would 
an inspired writer have expressed the thought, if the 
current vernacular, with all its resources and all its 
defects had been the medium through which he had 
sought to give that thought expression ? 


NOW READY.—Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF RELIGION. 


By JOHN K. INGRAM, LL.D., 
Author of “‘ A History of Political Economy,” 
** A History of Slavery,” &c. 

“Tt bears the character of a solemn profession of 
faith, the profession of a faith deeply pondered and 
long held in silence, but now in advanced years 
disclosed and commended to the thoughtful and open- 
minded of mankind.”— Aberdeen Free Press. 


NOW READY.-—Crown 8vo, Of POF 6s. 


INTERPRETATIONS of POETRY 
and RELIGION. 


By GEORGE SANTAYANA, 
Author of ‘‘ The Sense of Beauty.”’ 

In the introductory Essay the author deals with the 
imagination and its relation to the a 
the one hand and to mysticism on the other. e 
way is then scientificallv cleared for an exaltation of 
its functions in the world of thought and emotion, and 
this constitutes the keynote of the essays which 
follow—viz., the inadequacy of any view of life un- 
illumined by the imagination. 

EADY.—Demy 8vo, cloth, price 12s, 6d, net. 


SEXUAL DIMORPHISM IN THE 
ANIMAL KINGDOM. 


A Theory of the aye of Secondary Sexual 


aracters. 
By J. T. CUNNINGHAM, M.A., 
Containing 32 Illustrations. 

“Tt is a thoughtful work, and if only a fragment on 
account of the future literature of a great subject, it 
forms a sound basis for the commencement of a valu- 
able course of study, and one that may be pursued by 
moat intelligent persons.”—Science Gossip. 

NOW READY.—Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s, 


THE GIFTS of ENEMIES: a Novel. 


By G. E. MITTON, Author of “ A Bachelor Girl 

in London,” “ Fire and Tow,” &c. s ; 
“The smartness of the dialogue, the variety of in- 
cident, and the strong interest of the story itself all 
contribute to make ‘ The Gifts of Enemies’ eminently 
readable, and as it shows a distinct improvement in 
technique over its predecessors, its final tance by 

the reading public can hardly be in any doubt.” — 
Glasgow Daily Mail. 


A. & C, BLACK, Soho Square, London. 
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The Literary Week. 


Sixce the foundation of the Royal Literary Fund in 
1773, nearly £130,000 has been distributed ‘“ unosten- 
tatiously, secretly, and sympathisingly,” to quote Lord 
Russell of Killowen’s words, who presided at the annual 
dinner on Wednesday. The income of the Society is 
£2,000 a year, and its expenditure £3,000 a year. Mr. 
Anthony Hope Hawkins, who responded for ‘‘ Literature,” 
remarked that they had to face the fact that to the mass of 
the people literature was a blank page. In his opinion 
the duty of the author was to choose, not the most exalted 
audience, but the best audience that he was capable of 

ing, and when he had chosen it to do the best work 
he could. The duty of the critic was to recognise what 
audience the author was capable of reaching, not to take 
him too seriously, and not to tell him that, because he 
could not achieve the highest of all things, therefore he 
was not worth anything at all. It is a new experience to 
find an author saying that critics should not take authors 
too seriously. 


Nornixe seems to affect Mr. Bernard Shaw’s high 
spirits. To embellish an amusing interview in Sketch he 
has permitted himself to be photographed as a vagrant on 
crutches begging by a wayside. The picture is called ‘‘ Mr. 
George Bernard Shaw supporting himself in the intervals 
of play-writing.”” But there does not — to be much 
interval, as we are told that he is now working on “ a very 
daring play on the subject of ‘Don Juan,’ and preparing 
for the press a volume to be called Three Plays for Puritans, 
the plays being ‘The Devil’s Disciple,’ ‘Czesar and Cleo- 
patra,’ and ‘Captain Brassbound’s Conversion.’ ” 


** Country Movsr” asked last week in our Corre- 
spondence columns for the names of “ the best twenty novels 
gee = in the last ten years.” ‘I would prefer,” 

e added, “that each year of the decade should be repre- 
sented by one or two books.” Messrs. James McGeachy 
& Co., of Glasgow, send us the following in answer to 
“ Country Mouse’s” appeal: ‘‘ When we consider that 
during a decade several thousands of novels are published 
it is not —— that a very large percentage of these 
pass into oblivion in a few months after date of issue. 
The romance that may be read more than once is not often 
met with. Those novels that survive must have qualities 
which = to the constantly changing novel-reading 
ublic. The following list is made up chiefly of such as 
ave stood the test of several years and are still in 
demand : 


1889. Robbery Under Arms, by Rolf Boldrewood. 

1890. Lady Baby, by Dorothea Gerard. 
Kirsteen, by Mrs. Oliphant. 

1891. The Little Minister, by J. M. Barrie. 
The White Company, by A. Conan Doyle. 

1892. Lord Ormont and his Aminta, by George Meredith. 
Children of the Ghetto, by Israel Zangwill. 

1893. Many Inventions, by Rudyard Kipling. 


A Gentleman of France, by Stanley J. Weyman. 


1894, Prisoner of Zenda, by Anthony Hope. 
The Raiders, by 8. R. Crockett. © 
1895, The Honour of Savelli, by S. Levett- Yeats. 
1896. The Sowers, by H. S. Merriman. 
On the Face of the Waters, by F. A. Steel. 
Tess of the D’Urbervilles, by Thomas Hardy. 
1897. St. Ives, by R. L. Stevenson. 
The Nigger of the Narcissus, by Joseph Conrad. 
Aylwin, by Theodore Watts-Dunton. 
1898. The Forest Lovers. by Maurice Hewlett. 
John Splendid, by Neil Munro. 
1899. Young April, by Egerton Castle.” 


Tue Daily News, in a leaderette the other day, made two 
disturbing statements : 

We are told that the robberies of show-cases at public 
institutions, one of which occurred at the Natural History 
Museum, Kensington, last Sunday week, date from the 
appearance of a certain story by a famous novelist. 

We are informed that the diffusion of Sta/ky & Co. among 
schoolboys is apt to increase the difficulties of maintaining 
discipline and a respect for school regulations. The Head- 
master of a large public school tells us that he attributes 
a recent misdemeanour of a pupil directly to the influence 
of that work. 


Who is the popular novelist of the first paragraph, and 
what is the title of the story ? 


Mrs. Stepney Rawson, who won our — for the best 
topographical essay, has lately finished a long novel deal- 
ing with the Regency period, which Messrs. Hutchinson & 
Co. are publishing this spring under the title of 4 Lady 
of the Regency. 





Apropos of Dr. Jessop’s outspoken and somewhat depre- 
ciatory article on Borrow in last Monday’s Daily Chronicle, 
Mr. Lowerison sends the following interesting fragment to 
our contemporary : 

The landlord of the Ferry Inn at Oulton Broad knew 
George Borrow very well. I remember five years ago 
asking him how he hiked the author of Lavengro. 

‘* Didn’t like him at all,’’ was the gruff response. 

‘* At least,” I said, ‘‘he was a scholar and a gentleman.” 

‘Scholar be d——,” replied Boniface, ‘‘ an’ gentleman 
he weren’t; never came into my bar but he quarrelled with 
everyone there, and cracked ’em out to fight, An’ when 
he weren’t fightin’ himself he were eggin’ others on to.” 


And that was George Borrow. 
But all the same I’ll e’en take down the Romany Rye and 


talk with the gipsies ere I sleep to-night. 


Mr. TueoporE Anprea Cook has resigned the editor- 
ship of the St. James’s Gazette, and has entirely ceased his 
connexion with that paper. Mr. Cook, it will be remem- 
bered, succeeded Mr. Hugh Chisholm last autumn, 


WE regret to hear that Mr. Eden Phillpotts has been 
obliged, as the consequence of overwork, to cease writing 
for a time. His new novel, Sons of the Morning, is almost 


completed. 
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Messrs. Duckworrs publish this week Prof. Herford’s 
metrical translation of Thesh’s Love’s Comedy, which he 
pronounces to be “ without doubt the finest of the few 
plays of Ibsen which still remain inaccessible to the 
English reader.” A portion of the present translation 
appeared in the February number of the Fortnightly 
Review, and we then quoted some of Prof. Herford’s lines. 
Love's Comedy is a satire on Marriage as the fulfilment of 
Love. . Ibsen’s attitude is pithily defined by Prof. Herford 
in his Introduction, in which, after laying down that there 
are two men in Ibsen, the idealist and the critic, he says : 


Love, for the idealist Ibsen, is a ion which loses its 
virtue when it reaches its goal, which inspires only while 
it aspires, and flags bewildered when it attains. Marriage, 
for the critic Ibsen, is an institution beset with pitfalls into 
which those are surest to step who enter it blinded with 
love. In the latter dramas the tragedy of married life is 
commonly generated by other forms of blindness—the 
childish innocence of Nora, the maidenly ignorance of 
Helena Alving, neither of whom married precisely “ for 
love”; here it is blind Love alone who, to the jealous eye 
of the critic, plays the part of the Serpent in the Edens of 
wedded bliss. There is, it is clear, an element of unsolved 
contradiction in Ibsen’s thought—Love is at once so 
precious and so deadly, a possession so glorious that all 
other things in life are of less worth, and yet capable of 
producing only disastrously illusive effects upon those who 
have entered into the relations to which it prompts. But 
with Ibsen—and it is a grave intellectual defect—there is 
an absolute antagonism between spirit and form. An in- 
stitution is always, with him, a shackle for the free life of 
souls, not an organ through which they attain expression ; 
and since the institution of marriage cannot but be, there 
remains as the only logical- solution that which he enjoins 
—to keep the soul’s life out of it. To ‘those about to 
marry,” Ibsen therefore says in effect: ‘‘ Be sure you are 
= in love!”” And to those who are in love he says: 
“Part!” 


It is well that Love’s Comedy should have its English 
readers. We may remark, however, that its publi- 
cation just now will probably increase the feeling of 
pause and bewilderment which is coming over Ibsen’s 
disciples in this country. For the effort to understand the 
later Ibsen will hardly be helped by this new inrush of the 
Ibsen of 1862. 


Some of the unpublished Cowperiana, of which Mr. 
Thomas Wright gave an account at Olney last week, are 
interesting. Take the following passage on women, from 
a letter to Mr. Samuel Rose in 1790. Speaking of Lady 
Hesketh, Cowper says: ‘‘To a person indifferent to her, 
or to whom she bears a dislike, she is all smiles on all 
occasions, but not such always to those whom she loves 
and values. Then,-if she feels herself inclined to scratch, 
she scratches without ceremony, and this is the manner of 
all the ladies I ever knew, and I question if you will ever 
meet with an exception.” If Cowper knew women, he 
also knew children, and with these he could play games 
by the hour. One little boy, who always called him Mr. 
Toot, gave Lady Hesketh a sprig of box one morning, 
requesting her to hand it to Mr. Toot as‘a present from 
himself. Cowper acknowledged the gift in a couplet: 

Dear Tom! my Muse this moment sounds your praise, 
And turns at once your sprig of box to bays. 


Desiring Hayley’s portrait he writes to him: 


Achilles and Hector and Homer and all, 

When your face appears shall come down from the wall, 
And mine, theme of many an angry remark, 

Shall then hide its pickpocket looks in the dark. 





Mr. Laurence Binyon’s forthcoming study of Thomas 
Girtin will, we may hope, do much to secure to the 
memory of a brilliant young artist the reverence that is its 
due. Girtin is little more than a name to the ordinary 
lover of pictures, but those whose sympathies are especially 
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with the old English landscapists, with Orome and 
Constable and Bonington and Prout, are aware that Girtin 
took to his early grave the seeds of greatness. In the 
introductory essay which will accompany the book Mr. 
Binyon says : 

The circumstances of Girtin’s life, his companionship 
with Turner, his early death, would render him always 
interesting. The fate which in that same period removed 
from poetry Shelley, Keats, and Byron, in their youth or 
in their prime, removed from paintiog.one who, though 
his name could never have the splendour which attaches 
to these names, insomuch es the field he worked was in 
itself less glorious, exalted, and conspicuous, yet had 
developed his powers in a life as brief as Keats’s, with a 
perhaps surer and completer progress. His promise was 
wonderful, yet his performance showed already mauy 
noble and satisfying works, works of real maturity. 


The book will be issued by Messrs. Seeley. 


Tux Dedication Fanciful is exemplified by Mr. Jerome 
K. Jerome in his new book Three Men on the Bummel : 
TO THE GENTLE 
GUIDE, 
WHO LETS ME EVER GO MY OWN WAY, YET BRINGS ME RIGHT— 
TO THE LAUGHTER-LOVING 
PHILOSOPHER, 


WHO, IF HE HAS NOT RECONCILED ME TO BEARING THE TOOTH - 
ACHE PATIENTLY, AT LEAST HAS TAUGHT ME THE COMFORT 
THAT THIS EVEN WILL ALSO PASS— 


TO THE GOOD 


FRIEND, 
WHO SMILES WHEN I TELL HIM OF MY TROUBLES, AND WHO, 
WHEN I ASK FOR HELP, ANSWERS ONLY “ WAIT! ”— 
10 THE GRAVE-FACED 
JESTER, 


TO WHOM ALL LIFE IS BUT A VOLUME OF OLD HUMOUR— 
TO GOOD MASTER 


Time 


THIS LITTLE WORK OF A POOR 
PUPIL 
IS DEDICATED, 


The Bummel, by the way, is not a river, as its sound some- 
how suggests. 


‘Tt has been a pleasant Bummel, on the whole,” said 
Harris ; ‘‘I shall be glad to get back, and yet I am sorry 
it is over, if you understand me.” 

‘* What is a ‘Bummel’?” said George. 
you translate it?” 

“A ‘Bummel,’” I explained, ‘“‘I should describe as a 
journey, long or short, without an end, the only thing 
regulating it being the necessity of getting back within a 
given time to the point from which one started.” 


** How would 


Tue Dedication Incomprehensible is exemplified in Miss 
Fiona Macleod’s new book, composed of three ‘‘ studies in 
spiritual history,” called Zhe Divine Adventure, Jona, and 
By Sundown Shores. Miss Macleod’s dedication runs as 
follows : 

THE WIND, SILENCE, AND LOVE 
FRIENDS WHO HAVE TAUGHT ME MOST: 
BUT SINCE, LONG AGO, TWO WHO ARE NOT FORGOTTEN 

WENT AWAY UPON THE ONE, AND DWELL, THEMSELVES 

REMEMBERING, IN THE OTHER, I DEDICATE THIS BOOK 
TO 
EALASAIDH 


WHOSE LOVE AND SPIRIT LIVE HERE ALSO, 


A vaLvaBLE collection of autograph letters, the property 
of the late Chevalier de Chatelain, will be sold by auction 
at Sotheby’s on Saturday, May 5. Several interesting 
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letters of George Eliot’s are among the number. To Dr. 
Alexander Main, the editor of the ‘‘ George Eliot Birthday 
Book,” she writes, with curious punctuation : 


I have just learned from Messrs. Blackwood, that they 
have agreed with you concerning the Birthday Book. 
When your letter came I had already referred the decision 
to Mr. Blackwood. Mr. Lewes and I having no acquaint- 
ance with this new mode of serving up authors. Since 
then Mr. Blackwood has sent me the Tennyson specinien, 
and I must say that I think it exceedingly ill done. The 
extracts are too numerous and too short. The effect is 
dotting and feeble. This is not the Poet’s fault, and I 
think the presention of our beloved Tennyson in this book 

- is cruelly inadequate. It is probably too late now to 
mention Mr. Lewes’s wish that there should be a good 
sprinkling of the best quotations from my Poems and 
poetical mottoes. But I[ confide in your having done 
something very different from the work of Tennyson’s 
Editor. I should like you to remember for a Spring 
month, the motto in Deronda, beginning “‘ Fairy folk a 
listening” and for a Winter's month, the motto in Middle- 
march beginning ‘Surely the golden hours are turning 
grey.” And will you permit me to say, that the only 
peccant tendency I can accuse you of, as a selector, is a not 
always strict obedience to that precious rule. Nothing too 
much? Perhaps it would have been better not to have 
made the volume of ‘‘ Sayings” quite so bulky. Not that 
this is any business of mine. 


THERE was really no need for Mr. Shorter to apologise, 
as he does, for annotating Mrs. Gaskell’s Life of Charlotte 
Bronté, the seventh and concluding volume of the 
“Haworth” edition (Smith, Elder). It would be 
strange indeed if the labours of Bronté enthusiasts had 
not rendered some annotation absolutely necessary. No 
one is more competent to apply it than Mr. Shorter, who, 
however, makes generous acknowledgment of his debts to 
other investigators. One of the attractions of this edition 
will be found in a number of unpublished letters written 
by Charlotte Bronté to her publisher, Mr. George Smith, 
of Messrs. Smith, Elder & db. Another prize—the letter 
in which Mr. Bronté definitely asked Mrs. Gaskell to write 
the biography of his daughter — has been unearthed, 
and is given by Mr. Shorter. We take the liberty to 
transcribe it: 

TO MRS. GASKELL, MANCHESTER, 
Haworth, near Keighley: June 16, 1855. 


My dear Madam,—Finding that a great many scribblers, 
as well as some clever and truthful writers, have published 
articles in newspapers and tracts r:specting my dear 
daughter Charlotte since her death, and seeing that many 
things that have been stated are untrue, but more false 
(sic); and having reason to think that some may venture to 
write her life who will be ill-qualified for the undertaking, 
I can see no better plan under the circumstances than to 
apply to some established author to write a brief account 
of her life and to make some remarks on her works. You 
seem to me to be the best qualified for doing what I wish 
should be done. If, therefore, you will be so kind as to 
publish a long or short account of her life and works, just 
as you may deem expedient and proper, Mr. Nicholls 
and I will give you such information as you may require 

I should expect and request that you would affix your 
name, so that the work might obtain a wide circulation 
and be handed down to the latest times. Whatever profits 
might arise from the sale would, of course, belong to you. 
You are the first to whom I have applied. Mr. Nicholls 
approves of the step I have taken, and could my daughter 
speak from the tomb I feel certain she would laud our 
choice. 

Give my respectful regards to Mr. Gaskell and your 
family, and 

- Believe me, my dear Madam, 
Yours very respectfully and truly, 
P. BRONTE. 


We shall deal with this volume, which is admirably 
illustrated, at an early date. 
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WE understand that the History of the Boer War now 
being issued in fortnightly parts by Messrs. Methuen, and 
noticed by us in another column, is being written by Mr, 
F. H. E. Cunliffe. 





In a well-reasoned article in the Cornhill Magazine, on 
‘‘The Modern Parent,” Mr. Stephen Gwynn stands up 
for old-fashioned methods in the training of children as 
against the kindergarten system and the advanced theories 
of the Sesame Club : 

By Froébel’s system even the rudiments are expressly 
prohibited till a child is six, and, so far as I can make out, 
reading is discouraged afterwards. A very clever parent 
was explaining to me not long ago that his Me? clever 
little son was not taught to read because little boys 
invariably put themselves into unhygienic attitudes over 
a book. They read doubled up, and that is bad for their 
digestions; or they read lying on their stomachs, and that 
is bad for their eyes. For my own part, I would risk the 
hygiene for the sake of the education. . . . It is rare for 
boys to go to school pees anything that can really 
be called knowledge; but those who do have invariably 
got their knowledge by miscellaneous reading in books 
which they only half comprehended. It is not a habit 
that is acquired at school, where every hour has its fixed 
occupation—that is to say, that the average child has only 
five or six years, say from six to twelve, in which to form 
it. And I confess that I should be unwilling to postpone 
the chance of acquiring this habit even to the most 
scientific instruction in building bricks or in making mud- 
pies. In short, I would teach a child first of ull how to 
read, because by teaching him to read you put.him in 
possession of the employment which of all others is the 
most delightful to many children, and those the most 
intelligent; because you enable him to amuse himself 
quietly ; and because you give him the best chance to find 
out what sort of things really interest him in life. You 
open the door to that cultivation of his own mind by 
himself which is the most important of all. 


Tue report of the Librarian of the Bishopsgate Institute 
for 1899-1900 has some interesting features besides its 
general cheerfulness. The library now contains more than 
twenty thousand volumes, and about nine thousand 
borrowers’ tickets are in circulation. A list of the occu- 

ations of borrowers is curious, its peculiarities being 
fairly well represented in the following selection : 


Bande ..c0ccecesccscesceccoees — ee siiavedanten 3 
BIE csi. vcasaccovesacuens 8 Oil and Colourmen.........° 3 
Se ae ERPS | 
Cigar Sorter................+. 1 Railway Guards ............ 4 
Commercial Clerks ......... 2242 Railway Ticket Sorters... 10 
- Solicitors’ Clerks............ 177 Schoolmasters ............... 4 
GE sities scacddiacenseesavade 1 Students ......... iss ihe 13 
BOGE os sccsccecsecse..occccce _—— eee re 
Investigating Officer ...... 1 Telegraphists ............... 22 
Lift Attendants ........ SS a =| eee l 


The reference department of the library contains more 
than seven thousand volumes and a valuable collection of 


prints of old London. 

Mr. Atrrep W. Bennett, who has been a subscriber 
to the Acapemy from No. 1 (¢.¢., from 1869), suggests the 
following additions to the Bryant list of words wrongly 
used by many popular writers : 


Do NOT USE For 

WGI sis ssveciceratatnveesscrcnses a fortiori. 

Bh IE cencssccepensescrecoue a posteriori. 

yer 

eliminate............ Sainsliecciveedand separate, 

once he had done it ............ as soon as he had done it, or 
once having d ‘ne it. 

phenomenon ...............+0+00 something remarkable, 

ye 


those sort of things ............ that sort of thing. 
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Or Edmond Rostand’s home surroundings an interesting 
account is given by an “ occasional correspondent ” of the 


Daily News. And Rostand himself? 
There is no portrait which one sees that gives the true 
Rostand. . . . The forehead now loftier than ever, the 


features are perhaps more pinched, and there is a wrinkle 
here and there. A cigarette between the fingers always. 
A nervous, tired, anxious air at all times, the shy look of 
the man who is self-centred, or, rather, always preoccupied 
with some ideal. A soft, low voice which in its rare 
moments rises rich and fall, eloquent above others. No 
gestures. Only now and then a weary wave of the hand, 
as the fine head rolls from one side of the Voltaire chair to 
the other. An extreme, a polished courtesy. Manners 
which go better with the Louis XV. cartel than with the 
Louis XVI. furniture. In the sleepy eyes occasional 
flashes which show who there is behind this mask of 
extreme fatigue. 


Mr. J. Porrer Briscor, F.R.H.S., F.L.A., of the Central 
Free Library, Nottingham, writes: ‘“ For Mr. Sandwell’s 
information, I may state that Ella Wheeler Wilcox was 
made known in England a quarter of the century ago. 
About January, 1875, there was published by Mr. 
Kempster a volume of temperance verses from that lady’s 
pén. This was entitled Drops of Water, and had been 
previously published in New York under the same title— 
in 1872. At this period she was Miss Ella Wheeler. In 
1884 she married Mr. Robert M. Wilcox, when she wrote 
under her husband’s surname but retained both her maiden 
names. 








Bibliographical. 


PRACTICALLY no notice has been taken of the Dryden 
bi-centenary of Tuesday last. It is, indeed, permissible 
to doubt whether any interest is now taken in Dryden 
outside the boundaries of the cultured classes. His 
case is not like that of Cowper. ‘‘ John Gilpin” is 
still read by children, and remembered by them when 
they grow up; possibly, too, the average man and 
woman has known and remembers something of Zhe Zask. 
But who reads Dryden? MHe is dead as a dramatist, 
though his ‘Secret Love” was revived for a single after- 
noon some few years ago, and though his ‘‘ King Arthur,” 
I fancy, was performed lately, somewhere, for the sake of 
the music which was written for it. Of the plays as a 
whole, the latest edition is that of Scott as edited by Mr. 
Saintsbury in 1882-93. That, I presume, is out of print. 
A selection from the plays would probably sell, but no one 
has attempted it. Of the poems there was a new edition 
so recently as 1893. Prior to that, the handiest was the 
“Globe” volume of Messrs. Macmillan. So lately as 
1893 Mr. J. C. Collins edited the Satires. Of the critical 
essays @ reprint is to be forthcoming shortly ; if we except 
a reprint of the ‘‘ Dramatic Poesy,” we have had nothing 
of Dryden’s prose since Prof. Morley republished a few 
Discourses in 1886. One proof of the lack of life in 
Dryden’s work lies in the rarity of the critical comments it 
arouses. Of set criticisms of Dryden there have been, of 
late years, very few. Indeed, I am inclined to think that 
there has been no notable essay of the kind since Lowell 
pose that which he afterwards included in Among My 
00K8, 

Of criticism of Milton, too, the literary world has not, 
of late years, been rife. Nearly every biographer of the 
poet—from Johnson and Hayley on the one hand, to 
a Gilfillan, James Montgomery, David Masson, 
W. M. Rossetti, Mark Pattison, and Dr. Garnett on the 
other—has indulged more or less in appreciative or depre- 
clative pronouncement on his works; and we have, of 
course, the time-honoured dissertations of Addison, 
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Coleridge, Channing, and so forth, to consider. But who 
is still the critic of Milton par excellence? Why, “ good 
old” Macaulay, to be sure! No other commentator has 
made any abiding impression upon the public. His 
famous essay was reprinted last year, as it had been in 
1896 ; its first separate issue was, I think, as far back as 
1868. All of which goes to prove that Prof. Raleigh, in 
composing an estimate of Milton, and devoting a volume 
to it, is venturing into a field in which, among the later 
moderns, he has no very formidable competitor. I do not 
know that there is much that is novel to say about Milton ; 
but if there are any new points to be urged, no doubt Mr. 
Raleigh is the man to discover them. 

The new volume in Messrs. Gay & Bird’s ‘ Bibelot” 
series will consist, it seems, of Zhe Wit and Wisdom of 
Sydney Smith. Will this be a new selection, or the repro- 
duction of an old one? The first ever made was the work 
of an American, copies being circulated in this country in 
1858. Two years later came what may be called the 
authorised collection of the Wit and Wisdom, which had, of 
course, a London publisher. Since then we have had a 
little book of selections edited by Mr. Ernest Rhys, and 
a collection of the Canon’s bon mots printed with bon mots 
by Sheridan. There is room for an entirely new repre- 
sentation of Sydney Smith’s wit and wisdom, but, to be 
adequate, it must considerably overpass the limits of a 
** Bibelot.” 

I have been able to do little more than glance at Mr. 
Lane’s bibliography of Mr. Kipling ; but I see that it 
has the great merit, not only of giving ordinary biblio- 
graphical information, but of supplying alphabetical lists 
of all the stories and the poems, with indications of the 
particular volume in which each of them is to be found. 
This will be extremely useful for purposes of reference. 
The bibliography comes down only to 1899; we cannot, 
therefore, blame Mr. Lane for omitting from his “ Books 
Relating to Mr. Kipling” the Kipling Primer, which we 
owe to Mr. F. L. Knowles, and which has only lately 
appeared. Mr. Lane might, however, have noted the 
publication, at Birmingham, last year, of 7'he Kipling 
Guide Book, a neat little compilation by Mr. William 
Roberton. 

Very welcome, no doubt, will be Sydney Dobell’s Home 
in War Time when it appears in Mr. Elkin Mathews’s 

rojected “Vigo Cabinet” series. Much, however, will 

epend upon the scope of the book. Why not give us the 
whole of England in War Time (published in 1856), and, 
along with it, Dobell’s sonnets on the Crimean War 
(published in 1855)? We shall see what we shall see. 
Meanwhile, the reader may be reminded that the little book 
of Selected Poems by Dobell, included in the ‘“‘ Canterbury 
Poets” (1887), contains a very fair selection from Dobell’s 
war poetry. 

I asked the other day, parenthetically, whether William 
Black had introduced Shakespeare in person into his story 
called Judith Shakespeare. I have not been instructed on 
that point, nor have I had time to look into the book 
myself; but a correspondent tells me that at least the bard 
was not brought bodily into a play called ‘‘ Judith Shake- 
speare,” which was performed “some six or seven years 
ago” at one of the Stratford memorial performances. 
‘The nearest approach to the actual Shakespeare,” says 
my informant, “ was the reading, by the poet hero from 
London, of extracts from the new play, ‘The Tempest.’ ” 
I —— this ‘“‘ Judith Shakespeare” play was that which 
the late Dr. Aveling based upon Mr. Black’s romance, and 
which was produced at the Royalty Theatre, London, in 
1894. 

The same correspondent says: “I do not think Mr. 
Merivale’s ‘ Lyrics of Pericles’ could have been used 
fin the recent performance of “ Pericles” at Stratford }. 

heard the play on the 28th inst., and cannot trace any 
resemblance in the lines you quoted to :anything,that [ 
heard.” Tue Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 


Babylonian Blandishments. 


Doctrine and Doctrinal Disruption. By W. H. Mallock. 
(Adam & Charles Black. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Anotican thinkers, says Mr. Mallock, are moving in a 
kind of mist. Of the four parties into which, according 
to him, the Church of England is divided, the Ritualist 
says that the Apostolic Succession is the one thing needful, 
‘‘ because by its means, and by its means alone, the clergy 
are invested with a species of miraculous power which 
enables them to renew the sacrifice of Christ’s actual body 
and blood.” The moderate High Church, represented on 
the same authority by Canon Gore, also thinks the 
Apostolic Succession essential, but declares that “the 
Church of England does not require any exact or explicit 
expression of belief in regard to it.” On the other hand, 
the Bishop of Hereford, speaking for the Low Church, 
tells us that “the doctrine of a divinely ordered priestly 
authority [is precisely the error that] the Reformation 
really banished from our Church”; while the Broad 
Church, to quote a phrase that Mr. Mallock puts into its 
mouth rather than takes from it, thinks that ‘‘of all 
heresies the greatest and most deadly is that which would 
limit God’s revelation of Himself to one age, or to one 
type of character, or to one system of thought.” These 
are serious differences, and Mr. Mallock has no difficulty 
in finding others quite as serious, though it may be not so 
logically complete. Lord Halifax says, as Mr. Mallock 
puts it, that for ‘‘ doctrinal Christians the Virgin-birth of 
Christ is the foundation of their whole religion”; but 
many other Christians quite as doctrinal think that the 
miraculous birth of Christ did not form part of the primitive 
Christian teaching. The High Church, and perhaps rather 
less vehemently the Low, still assert their belief in the 
miracles recorded (say) in the Gospel of Mark; but the 
Broad Church either try to explain them as distorted 
versions of natural events, or else flatly deny their belief 
in them altogether. Never, perhaps, has any religious 
body been so seamed and split as is the Church of England 
at the present moment by the diverse opinions of its 
members upon points which appear vital to the faith. At 
first sight it would seem impossible that a kingdom so 
divided against itself should stand. ; 

By assigning the march of Biblical criticism as the 
ultimate cause of these divisions, Mr. Mallock has touched 
the point with a needle. When the (Reformed) Church 
of England first came into existence, the direct inspiration 
of the Bible and its function as the last appeal of Christians 
were so universally admitted that no in the Church 
ever thought of disputing them. Mr. Mallock might well 
indeed have strengthened his case in this respect by 
quoting the XXth Article, wherein it is said that “‘ althoug 
the Church be a Witness and a Keeper of Holy Writ, yet 
as it ought not to decree anything against the same, so 
besides the same ought it not to enforce anything to be 
believed for the necessity of salvation.” And that this 
inspiration was held to extend to the letter as well as to 
the spirit of the text no one who knows the state of 
learning at the time of the Reformation can reasonabl 
doubt. But now that the cause of criticism, after mu 
hard fighting, has triumphed all along the line, the situa- 
tion has entirely changed. ‘The most decisive step of 
all,” Mr. Mallock quotes with approval from Prof. Harnack, 
‘‘was taken when it was agreed that the understanding 
and the exposition of the Old and New Testaments were 
neither to be regulated by any ‘creed’ nor be allowed, 
out of regard to the sacredness of the text, to make use of 
other methods than those universally recognised in the 
spheres of philology and history.” And the use of these 


methods has resulted, to quote Mr. Mallock’s summary 
of the Dean of Canterbury’s utterance, in the Bible being 
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ut before us, “not as a book, but as a body of religious 
iterature whose various parts were produced, under widely 
different circumstances, by men who differed in knowledge 
and were in different frames of mind; and every part 
represents the peculiar circumstances of its composition— 
the education and temper of its author, the ideas and the 
superstitions of his time, and the sort of opportunities he 
ssessed of acquainting himself of the events described 
y him.” The last appeal of Christians, in fact, has 
transformed itself into a sort of lucky bag out of which 
you may draw the truth or you may not. ‘‘ We cannot,” 
says the Dean of Canterbury, “ accurately say that the 
Bible is the Word of God,” but only that “it contains 
the Word of God.” Mr. Mallock does not over-state his 
case when he tells us that the ‘inspired and infallible 
portions [of the Bible] can convey to us no instruction till 
some authority altogether outside the Bible is able to tell 
us which these infallible portions are.” 

Where this authority should in his judgment be looked 
for no one who remembers the note first struck by Mr. 
Mallock in his New Republic can doubt. The case for 
doctrinal Christianity is, he tells us, not hopeless. The 
Church of Rome “is most clearly shown to be the one 
Christian body still possessing the means of presenting 
Christian doctrine to the modern world as a body of truths 
supported by a system of definite proof, and | sic] destined, 
like other truths, to develop as knowledge widens.” 
Hence it behoves every Anglican who finds his soul vexed 
by the complete potier Sere of the authority which he has 
hitherto found sufficient to him, to get himself cured of his 
heresy without delay, and to come to the motherly arms of 
her who can alone give him rest. 


Rome is the only Church representing itself as an ever- 
living and articulate individual, which at no period of its 
existence has lost any one of its faculties, but is able eve 
day to reaffirm, with a living voice, every doctrine whic 
it has ever authoritatively enunciated in the past—to re- 
affirm it now in virtue of the same supernatural knowledge ; 
and to re-affirm it, moreover, with an ever-deepening 
meaning. 

Such is the cup of allurements which she of the Seven 
Hills extends to her admirers by the hands of her self- 
constituted messenger Mr. Mallock. Of the consequences 
of its acceptance we need not speak; but it may be as 
well to say something about the argument under cover of 
which it is put forward. 

Now, with great part of Mr. Mallock’s case we have no 
serious quarrel. Some exception might, indeed, be taken 
to the nature of his evidence; and we are not sure that he 
is always right in the parts he assigns to his adversaries. 
It is not the noisiest spokesmen who are generally 
the best accredited, and we do not exactly see on what 
principle Lord Halifax is singled out as the typical repre- 
sentative of the High or Mrs. Humphry Ward of the 
Broad Church. Neither do we hallows that, as Mr. 
Mallock says, ‘‘many Christian bodies are abandoning 
doctrinal Christianity ” altogether. But we are much 
inclined to believe that the very outspoken language of 
the Higher Critics has at last produced its effect within the 
Church of England, and that the issue of a work like 
Canon Cheyne’s Biblical Cyclopedia, for instance, is a 
sign that some of its most learned members have either 
accepted or are preparing themselves to accept Prof. 
Harnack’s shibboleth. We may even go further, and say 
that we see no logical means of escape from Mr. Mailock’s 
argument that, by the undermining of the authority of the 
Bible, Anglicanism has lost its chiefest sanction. But 
does it follow from this that all Anglicans should, there- 
fore, throw in their lot with the Church that Mr. Mallock 
represents, or that they would be any better off if they 
did? For Prof. Harnack’s critical method is quite as 
destructive of the Roman position as it is of the Anglican. 
The claim that Rome has authority to pronounce upon 
the faith to be attached to the Bible rests, Mr. Mallock 
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tells us, upon unbroken tradition; but what wild work 
would not the Higher Criticism make among these same 
traditions! Are we to be driven from our belief in the 
Virgin Birth to take shelter behind the Petrine claims, or 
to abandon the miracles of Mark for those of Eginhard ? 
As it is, the one tradition which the Higher Criticism has 
shown to have been universal in the ante-Nicene Church— 
viz., the nearness of the Second Advent—has been proved, 
not by the critics, but by the facts, to be false. 

We think, also, that Mr. Mallock is wrong in attri- 
buting to the question such extreme urgency as he would 
wish to do. Biblical criticism, whether within or without 
the pale of Christianity, is in itself no new thing; and 
Marcion, Cardinal Cajetano, and Voltaire each in his turn 
exposed the inconsistencies of the Old Testament long 
before the German school of criticism was born to set us 
all right. Yet the Churches have always shown themselves 
very slow in abandoning their entrenched positions; and 
nothing could well be more inept in this regard than 
Canon Gore’s unfortunate remark (several times quoted 
by Mr. Mallock) that the changes produced by the adop- 
tion of a scientific Biblical criticism are as great as ‘‘ the 
changes involved in the acceptance of the heliocentric 
theory.” When we consider that, fifty years after the 
establishment of the Reformed religion in this country, Lord 
Bacon, who was surely one of the most learned and logical 
of Protestants, is found strenuously denying the helio- 
centric theory of Copernicus, which his no less logical and 
nearly as learned co-religionist Sir Isaac Newton was the 
first to make really ue a hundred years later, we may 
be sure that it will. be some time before the Church of 
England feels herself called upon to find her way out of 
the dilemma stated, on the whole with fairness, by Mr. 
Mallock. When she does—and we may venture to think 
that this will probably not be until the sufficiently technical 
theories of the Higher Critics have filtered down from the 
few educated and interested Anglicans who are now 
grappling with them to the less informed and more 
indifferent masses who form the bulk of the Anglican 
as of every other Church—we think her leaders may be 
trusted to find a way for her, and that it will not be that 
indicated by Mr. Mallock. In no irreverent sense do we 
say: “Il y a toujours des raccommodements avec le ciel.” 


— ee 


South Africa and the War. 
The Relief of Ladysmith. By J.B. Atkins. (Methuen 6s.) 
Besieged by the Boers. By E. Oliver Ashe. (Hutchinson.) 


The History of the Boer War. Parts 3, 4, and 5. (Methuen. 
Each 1s.) 


Somrone will doubtless draw up a statistical statement of 
the amount of printed descriptions of the present war in 
South Africa which have been, and will be, offered to the 
public. At present one is conscious of a mighty flood 
without being able readily to compute its volume. First 
come the fateful dispatches of generals. Then the 
regulation-length telegrams of war correspondents. Then 
supplementary dispatches and lists of killed and wounded. 
Tnen new dispatches. Then long letters from the war 
correspondents amplifying the first-mentioned dispatches. 
Then, as the letters accumulate, they agglomerate in books 
—book after book ; and still the nerve-wracking pom pom 
of new dispatches, new lists, new letters, goes on. And 
all this flow of intelligence in wavelets, waves, and tides 
is complicated by the fact that it reaches us from several 
theatres of war, and that the date of one set of intelligence 
may lag behind that of another. And ever the cisterns go 
on filling, fillng—that is to say, books go on appearing, 
appearing. Strange backward gleams are thrown on 
events of the remote past at the very moment when the 
future is become keenly interesting. It is a hurly-burly, 
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and the critic who can deal exhaustively with the literature 
of the war had need to devote his days and nights to its 
digestion. Even then he would be working under a con- 
viction that the history of the war has not begun to be 
written. 

In the meanwhile, then, the critic looks for idiosyncrasy, 
and is grateful for that—something that is different, and 
individual. Mr. John Black Atkins’s book is full of such 
fresh wind. One had a good expectation that it would be 
so, for Mr. Atkins’s War in Cuba struck its own note. His 
talent lies in giving the psychology and landscape of war; 
its little humanities and incongruities ; the conversations 
that fill its grim pauses; the points of view of officer, 
private, enemy, and prisoner; the little by-dramas and 
odd touches that, told over a fire, make men hitch chairs 
nearer to the speaker. We do not suppose that we can, 
by extract—and that is the only method—do justice to 
Mr. Atkins’s peculiar interestingness. We might quote 
his description of the scene when the Dunnottar Castle 
and the Australasian passed each other in mid-ocean, the 
one ship eager for news, the other able to give it. The 
Australasian hung out a big black-board on its rigging, 
with words written on it : 


Would the letters never stop flickering in the end of 
one’s glasses? The ship would be by in a moment, and 
why on earth hadn’t she come nearer? But at last the 
words drew out and separated themse'ves from the con- 
tinuous line of chalk. We read : 

‘‘Truce.” Yes, “Truce.” What, already ? 

No—‘ Three” ; that was it—‘‘ Three.” 

‘‘ Three battles,” so we read, catching the last words as 
the Australasia slipped past us — “‘ Three battles; the 
Boers defeated: Symons k:lled.” . . . We looked on the 
sea with enlightened eyes. 


Of such salient anecdote the book is full. The talk of 
officers, privates, and telescope-men on a hill top, when 
every effort is being made to sight the enemy, is recorded 
with the fidelity of a phonograph. We are told how an 
unlicensed American correspondent is politely expelled 
from the camp; we are told how a Zulu driver—but this 
anecdote is too delightful to be merely mentioned. “I 
cannot help remembering,” says Mr. Atkins, 


an incident which happened as that column wound past 
a P tent, perhaps because it was one of these incidents 
which are trifling enough to seize the mind peremptorily 
on grand occasions. A Zulu driver lashed out with his 
long whip at his mules, and instantly let drop from his 
left hand, with a curious native cry of despair, that 
cherished Kaffir instrument, a concertina. The moving 
column moved on; ‘‘nor all the piety nor wit” of the 
Zulu could lure it back to recover the concertina. But the 
leader «f the mounted company coming behind noticed 
the instrument lying on the ground. ‘‘ Mind that con- 
certina!’’ he shouted. ‘Pass the word!’’ He pulled his 
horse aside, the word was passed, a line of horses in the 
middle of the company swerved, the forest of legs passed, 
and, behold! the concertina lay uutouched. The next 
company leader threw up his hand like a driver in the 
Strand. ‘‘ Look out; mind the concertina!’ ‘‘ Mind the 
wind-jammer,” said one man to another in tones (as they 
seemed) of deep personal resentment if a rider let his 
horse’s hoofs go dangerously near the precious thing. 
And thus all the rest cf the brigade past, hurrying on to 
use all the latest and most civilised means for killing men 
and destroying property, and minding the concertina 
tenderly as they went; so that when all the dancing sea 
of legs had passed over it the concertina still lay un- 
scratched on the ground, and I picked it up and took it 
into my tent. 
Well, the book is full of stories like that. There is com- 
ment and epigram too sown about the pages: ‘‘ You 
might say that in this war the object of the Boer gunners 
is to kill an enemy who cannot see them; that of the 
heroic British gunners is to be killed by an enemy whom 
they cannot see.” How good, too, is the criticism on 
Captain Reid’s remark, when he was praised for his 
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gallantry in saving the at Colenso. ‘‘ Bosh!” he 
had said, 


“Tt was the drivers.” 


It was not true, and yet what can be finer to remember 
and admit that the basis of all individual distinction is 
the jeopardies and sacrifices of others; to remember that 
officers make themselves famous always a little by proxy. 
So long as our officers do remember and confess it, we 
need not fear that they live in inhuman relationship with 
their men. 


We should like to quote and quote again from this most 
human record of General Buller’s operations at the Tugela, 
and the relief of Ladysmith. Take a psychologically 
curious dialogue that Mr. Atkins heard when the relieved 
and the relievers met in Ladysmith, and the nightmare 
was over: 


I overheard the greeting of one distinguished general to 
another. 

‘‘ Well, how have you been getting on?”-asked the 
besieged one. 

** All right, thanks,” was the answer, and a temporary 
silence followed. For a short time I was disappointed. 
Then I found half the explanation. ¢ 

‘“‘Two months ago,” said the officer, ‘‘the thing was 
a strain, bat we got over that. Two months ago we were 
euthusiastic when we heard you were coming, but we got 
over that. Two months ago——,”’s» be went on. Why, 
of course. . . . I felt as though I were in a place as unsub- 
stantial as a shadow land—gaunt men greeted one with 


wisps of smiles, without violence of feeling ; gaunt ms 
combed gaunt artillery horses with the husks of the old 
assiduity. 


That carries conviction ; ‘‘ drives like rain to the roots,” as 
Mr. Meredith might say. 

Dr. E. Oliver Ashe’s book, Besieged by the Boers, is a 
light-hearted diary of the siege of Kimberley by a man 
who saw all that was best worth seeing from the book- 
making point of view. Not that the author intended its 
contents to be published. He wrote his diary, day by 
day, solely for his mother in England, its publication 
being an afterthought. It is, therefore, a free and easy, 
discursive, and individual record. The frontispiece por- 
trait shows us the effect of a 100-Ib. shell on a Kimberley 
parlour, but in the book shells are not taken too seriously. 
At first, the effects of the bombardment were ludicrous, 
but when the Boers brought their big gun to bear on 
the town caution became general; all the well-to-do 
people made forts and pits in their gardens, and the 

rer people went down the mines at the invitation of 

r. Rhodes. Over two thousand were lowered into the 
Kimberley and De Beers mines, and brought up again 
after four days, without accident. Dr. Ashe tells us 
many interesting things about the food and health regula- 
tions enforced by martial law. The stringent method of 
meting out food to each family was mitigated by a permit 
system which aimed at the relief of invalids and weaklings ; 
but this, Dr. Ashe declares, developed into a “ perfect 
nuisance.” The objection to horseflesh was almost in- 
vincible in many people, and soon “the talk all day was 
of food, and of the permits necessary to get it.” Frag- 
ments of shell were much sought after and were kept to 
be made up into brooches, letter-weights, &c. ‘‘ Imme- 
diately a shell had burst, and the dangerous moment past, 
everyone in the neighbourhood tore frantically towards it 
to pick up the pieces, for which there was a ready sale, 
and good pieces, such as the bottom or the conical point 
with the brass face on it, would fetch from one to two 
pounds.” ‘There is not a dull page in this timely, wholly 
unpretending book. . 

The flood of war books is itself a justification of the 
general History of the Boer War, now being issued in 
fortnightly parts by Messrs. Methuen. This publication 
co-ordinates the events and lessons of the war as far as 
these are understood up to the present time. Admirably 


illustrated, written with verve and insight, and ony 
in a form which makes its acquisition easy, this hi 
an ideal book of its kind. 


story is 
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Yesterday in Australia. 


Leaves from a Squatter’s Notebook. 
(Sands & Co.) 


Tus is an interesting, even a valuable book. Told in a 
brief, business-like fashion, it neither is nor makes any 
claim to be literature; but it is worth a great deal that 
has more pretensions to style. The very absence of 
“dress ’ enhances the impression of severe truth and 
actuality. And the actuality has all the value of a chapter 
from the irrevocable past, which will soon have no sur- 
vivors. The author, a squatter, who began his career in 
the early ’sixties, knew an Australia very different from 
the land of big modern cities, amiable colonial governors, 
and fashionable sun-shades variegating the ring wherein 
white-clad athletes swelter through five-day cricket 
matches—an Australia extinct as its own dodo. And 
what he knew he shows us. We ride through vast un- 
tracked country infested with hostile and bloodthirsty 
natives and still more hostile and bloodthirsty insects. 
Indeed, of the two varieties of aborigines the latter 
are the more consistently formidable. The unhappy 
horses push through kangaroo-grass up to their heads, 
and from the grass rise clouds and surges of mosquitoes, 
covering man and beast from head to foot—mosquitoes 
little, mosquitoes big and grey, but all equal in thirst for 
we And at any moment you may rouse, besides the 

ghts of mosquitoes, a flight of spears. Even a tropical 
thunderstorm is no barrier to the attack of either species 
of native. Mr. Major describes one such incident during 
an exploring expedition into Queensland, accompanied b 
a white comrade and a civilised New South Wales blac 
named Jerry. A terrific thunderstorm caused them to 
neglect their wonted nightly watch : 


The palms bent their heads almost to the ground; the 
more wey pandanus stood erect, parting by hundreds 
with their dry sharp-pointed swords as they were wrenched 
from the stem and hurled into the air. Then came the 
rain! Heavens! how it did rain that night! First came 
big steaming drops, which, as each lightning-flash shone 
upon them, had the appearance of endless ropes of liquid 
silver. Then, as they became united, they were trans- 
formed into a torrent like a second deluge. 


They were stripped to their shirts because of the heat, and 
a fire of green wood smoked in the tent, to drive away the 
mosquitoes who yet entered by swarms. In this defence- 
less posture Jerry heard the approach of natives, and the 
discharge of his carbine brought a chorus of yells, together 
with a whizzing of spears, out of the darkness. The foe 
were in the rear, a creek, with a big tree near it, in front; 
and to the big tree they fled, leaving guns behind. 


We were crouching behind the sheltering tree; a few 
feet away was the creek; this and the tree protected 
us from the blacks aud their spears, but it was the habi- 
tation of an equally dangerous foe—the alligator with 
his fangs. Picture, if possible, the position of us three 
poor wretches. We had beaten a retreat from our tent, 
each clothed only in a Crimesn shirt ; the few feet of earth 
on which we now were between the tree and the creek 
had become a steaming bog the mosquitoes feasted in 
swarms, as they had an unlimited opportunity of doing, 
on our bodies. We dared not move to brush them off, 
and the rain again fell as only tropical rain can. Fortu- 
nately the lightning had ceased, . . . but we could not 
stir till break of day . .. The horror of that night I shall 
never forget. 


But the blacks, thinking the explorers dead, from their 
silence, and too cowardly to search the tent till daylight, 
made no further attack. At daybreak the explorers 
returned to the tent, finding their guns dry and ready for 
use. 


By Thomas Major. 


We had now no fear of our last night’s assailants, and 
had time to turn our attention to the picture presented by 
our own persons. All the exposed parts—and few were 
not so—were red and swollen, as if we had been attacked 
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by measles. Jerry’s cuticle remained as ebon as ever, but 
it had suffered just the same amount of irritation. I shall 
never forget his expression as he burst into a loud laugh, 
saying : ‘‘ Me think it close up all the same, like it skinned 
possum ?”’ 

On yet another occasion Mr. Major narrowly escaped 
the deadly consequences of flirtation with a Queensland 
beauty—guileful as Mother Eve. They surprised some 
girls fishing, and he at last encouraged (as he —— 
one of them to leave the water, holding in her hand a fish. 


Then, like Mother Eve as re s clothing, she stood 
close by me and presented the fish. . . . In age she was 
about eighteen ; her skin, a dark bronze, shone like a new 
penny. What attracted me most was the extreme beauty 
of her form. Every limb might have been a sculptor’s 
model, so round and shapely were they, while her feet and 
hands were exquisitely proportioned. Her face showed 
her ivory-like teeth when she smiled, and was most 
pleasing. 

He hung a small looking-glass round the dark lady’s 
neck, and she, seating herself by him, began to pat his 
cheek. This Australian idyll was interrupted by a missile 
striking the log on which he sat, while a shout was heard 
from his friends, and two shots followed. Forthwith a 
throng of black men scudded off for the open country, and 
the charming Australian in their wake, as fast as she 
could go. The men had been ambushed under a loose 
sand-heap in his rear, with a piece of tree-bark over their 
heads for concealment. Out of this they rose, but his 
two friends behind saw and fired before more than one of 
the natives could throw his weapon. The moral is, that 
before flirting with a native Australian lady it is commend- 
able to prod the sand-banks. 

Mr. {iajor’s book is full of incident and adventure, 
quotable and readable from cover to cover. It can be 
recommended to all who wish to know the wild Australia 
before the days of Spofforth and Murdoch, of flannel-clad 
cricketers and khaki-clad colonial cavalry. 


** A Queen of Tears.” 


The Love of an Uncrowned Queen. By W. H. Wilkins. 
(Hutchinson & Oo. 36s.) 


Tue title of this book is happily chosen; for the story of 
Sophie Dorothea of Celle, unloved consort of George 
Louis, Prince of Hanover, later George I. of England, 
was, in truth, the story of her love. The life of this 
‘‘uncrowned queen” seemed ‘‘ fused,” as she herself once 
wrote, in her devotion to Philip Christopher, Count 
Kénigsmarck, the brilliant, unscrupulous Swede. ‘A once 
very radiant princess (witty, haughty-minded, beautiful, 
not wise or fortunate) now gone all ablaze into angry, 
tragic conflagration, getting locked into the old castle of 
Ahlden, in the moory solitudes of Liineburg Heath, to 
stay there till she die—thirty years, as it proved—and 
go into ashes and angry darkness as she may.” The 
story which Carlyle flashes on us Mr. Wilkins has here 
told at length. It is a tragic one—a brief, passionate 
drama of “disastrous bliss”; a long and dreary epilogue 
of two-and-thirty imprisoned years. 

Sophie Dorothea was the offspring of a love marriage. 
Her mother, Eléonore d’Olbreuse, the daughter of a 
— French marquis, was only the morganatic wife 
of George William, Duke of Celle, and thereafter rose, 
by a ten years’ difficult ascent, to the position of his 
acknowledged duchess. Eléonore’s portrait, that of a 
woman wise, ambitious, yet, withal, lovable, brings a 
welcome relief into these studies of the sordid vice 
and intrigue of the princely and electoral Courts of 
the seventeenth century. The Princess of Celle inherited 
much of the sensitive charm of her French mother, 
and was possessed of more waywardness than strength 
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of will. She set herself passionately against the marriage 
planned for her by her father, but” her child’s vehe-: 
mence—she was barely sixteen—was unayailing. The 
Electress Sophia, wife of Ernest A’ tus of Hanover 
—an imperious, implacable lady, of whom we have here 
a convincing, though unattractive, portrait—came herself 
to Celle to settle the marriage which was to unite the two 
branches of the house of Brunswick-Liineburg. ‘ La 
Fraile” (so the Electress Sophia, with sinister prescience, 
dubbed the heiress of Celle long before political reasons 
had made her claim Sophie Dorothea as her son’s bride) 
was, in truth, too ile and too strong for her environ- 
ment. She failed to find the position even of electoral 
princess sufficient compensation for an enforced marri 
with a brutal and faithless husband. After a brief and 
faltering resistance, she turned with all the force of a 
ent-up nature to the adventurous Swedish soldier of 
ortune who had been her playmate in childish days at 
Celle. The story of their romance is told in the voluminous 
correspondence preserved in the University of Lund, 
which Mr. Wilkins has for the first time printed in full. 
Granting the authenticity of these letters, which seems, 
on the whole, probable, they form a curious human 
document, with their fluctuations which are, in the end, 
one monotony. There is the passion in which the soldier 
writes, in unsoldierly spirit enough: ‘‘The days seem 
weeks to me, the weeks like months, and the months 
centuries; and when I think that I have still two months 
of campaigning to go through before I see you, I despair, 
and pray a thousand times a day that I may be wounded 
in the fight, and so have a pretext for returning to 
Hanover—and to you.” And the Princess onds 
prophetically : ‘‘ Life without you would be intolerable, 
and imprisonment within four walls pleasanter than to go 
on living in the world.” There is the jealousy which 
finds in a Court ball or the formal greetings given to an 
ambassador cause for volcanic reproaches and “ torrents 
of tears.” 

“T have a consolation here,” writes Kénigsmarck 
fiercely, ‘‘ not a pretty girl, but a bear, which I feed. If 
you should fail me I will bare my chest and let him tear 
my heart out. I am teaching him that trick with sheep 
and calves. If ever I have need of him—God help me! 
I shall not suffer long.” Then, more tenderly, “So long 
as a drop of blood remains in my veins my heart is wholly 
yours. You are all my wealth, my treasure; I would 
sacrifice the world to kiss your divine mouth. I hate war 
and everything which takes me from your side. One 
favour only I ask of the gods—that I may be always with 
you, in life and in death.” 

Nor is the Princess less fervent. ‘‘I learned on my 
awakening that a fearful battle has taken place and you 
were init. My plight is pitiful; it seems to me that every 
gun is pointed at you. Grand Dieu! if any hurt were to 
happen to you, what would become of me? I should 
start at once for the camp, hasten to give you all necessary 
care and attention, and never leave you more. If it be 
true that you love me, spend the rest of your life with 
me; let us build up a happiness in each other which none 
ean shatter.” 

The love is all absorbing and all exclusive. Sophie 
never mentions her children, and her devoted mother is 
regarded by turns as a convenience and hindrance. Great 
events of war and "ages slip by unnoted unless they affect 
the chance of a stolen meeting. In the Count’s rhapsodies 
an occasional ess mingles with the ardour, and his 
extravagance leads us to doubt the permanence of his 
passion, to question whether, had Sophie Dorothea attained 
to her heart’s desire, a final union with him, she might not 
have experienced as great a disillusion as ‘‘La Grande 


Mademoiselle” with her adored Lauzun. But Sophie’s 
letters reveal a pure as well as a passionate nature, how- 
ever sadly astray. 

The closing catastrophe is tragic in the truest sense of 
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the word, for it was directly consequent on Kénigsmarck’s 
criminal intrigue with the Countess Platen, the malignant 
enemy of the Princess. It was through the relentless 
watchfulness of this woman, the all-powerful mistress of 
Ernest Augustus, the Elector, that the Count was at last 
“re on his way from the apartments of his “‘ divinity ” 
and killed in resisting arrest. His death, on the very eve 
of final flight and reunion, shows him at his best, borne 
down by odds, in the midnight silence of the palace, with 
a = or the “‘ innocent Princess” on his dying lips. 
hereafter came Sophie’s divorce, for desertion merely, 
to save the Hanoverian pride, the Princess making no 
resistance. She was imprisoned in the Castle of Ahlden— 
Duchess of Ahlden being thenceforth her title—and there 
held, despite all efforts made for her release, while her 
husband went forth to claim that other title of King of 
England. For thirty-two years she watched the mists 
roll on and draw away across the marsh, waiting in vain 
for liberty, till she received it at the hands of death. 
Often betrayed, she was never wholly embittered, never 
bowed by the ‘‘dust accumulate” of her destiny. The 
wild speed at which she was wont to drive up and down 
the six-mile limit allowed her, bears witness to her 
prisoned vitality, while the diamonds which, on such 
desolate progresses, never failed to sparkle in her dark 
hair give a fine flash of defiance. Soshe lived, charitable to 
the poor of her little domain, resistant to her oppressors ; 
so she died—November 13, 1726—leaving her husband to 
rish, it was said, of superstitious terror at her fate, and 
er son to ascend that throne of England. 

The book is evidently a work of thorough research, and 
the style is lucid and sympathetic, though never attaining 
to distinction. The author displays a weakness for well- 
worn phrases, the edge of which has become dulled by use, 
and indulges in an occasional startlingly mixed metaphor. 
These, however, are slight blemishes in a vivid present- 
— of one of the most pathetic figures of the House of 

anover. 


Our Lady of the Snows. 


The Great Company (1667-1871). By Beckles Willson. 
With an Introduction by Lord Strathcona and Mount 
Royal. (Smith, Elder & Co. 18s.) 


Tuovcn happily free from the scourge of war herself, 
Canada has, by the contingents she has sent to South 
Africa, vindicated her place as the eldest daughter of the 
Empire, and it is therefore at a fitting moment that Mr. 
Beckles Willson undertakes to tell the story of the Great 
Company. This, the Hudson’s Bay Company, was, as Mr. 
Willson puts it, ‘‘ the one original pillar remaining in that 
New World mansion, which is at once the refuge of errant 
peoples and the theatre of discoveries, vicissitudes, and 
experiments,” until its sovereign powers were merged in 
the Empire and it ceased its independent existence. The 
Honourable Company of Merchants Adventurers Trading 
into Hudson’s Bay was an aftermath of the Elizabethan 
epoch, belated indeed, as it was not founded until Charles 
II. came to the throne. Then the spirit of Imperial 
expansion, which had been chilled by the Puritan sway, 
burst forth again; London swarmed with adventurers, and 
every London tavern and coffee-house resounded with pro- 
jects for conquest, trade, or the opening-up of remote 
regions. 

or two centuries the tide of commercial speculation had 
set eastwards, and men’s minds had been filled with the 
fabulous riches of the gorgeous East. But when the king 
came back there was little room for new men east of Suez, 
for the East India Company had for over half a century 
had a monopoly of trade in that part of the world. And 
so, perforce, the merchant-adventurers turned to other fields 
of action, and set their faces towards the setting sun, 
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towards that Continent of North America of which so little 
was known, and of which not much had been expected. 
In 1664 King Charles, with the easy generosity of those 
days, granted New England to his brother, the Duke of 
York, who in due time ousted the Dutch and changed 
New Amsterdam into New York. All this reminded other 
London merchants that in the frozen North the French 
drove a mighty fur trade, and that the Company of the 
Hundred Associates sent twice yearly from Quebec to 
Havre ships laden with the furs of Canada; but they 
recognised that the king would never countenance the 
expulsion of the French colonists as he had winked at the 
Fs a aac of the Dutch. 

But fate, as ever, turned the scale for England. In 
1665 two intrepid fur traders, Groseilliers and Radisson, 
employées of the ‘‘ Company of the Western Indies,’”’ who 
had pushed their way westwards from Quebec to the 
unknown shores of Lake Superior, arrived in Paris, after 
having failed to make the heads of the Company take up 
the project for the expansion of French influence into the 
North West. The two only met with equal ill-success in 
Paris, until at last Colonel Carr, who spoken with 
them in America, introduced them to Lord Arlington, the 
British Ambassador, who in turn gave them a letter to 
Prince Rupert of the Rhine, prince of England and 
Bohemia, and patron of the Arts and Sciences. The 

rince introdu the adventurers to the king, and at 
ast, on June 3, 1668, the Nonsuch, a ketch of ity tons— 
for in such cock boats did our ancestors set out.to conquer 
new worlds—sailed from Wapping under the comand of 
Captain Zachary Gillam for the far off Hudson’s Bay. 
Finally, on September 29, the adventurers cast anchor at 
the entrance to a river in 51° latitude. The journey was 
ended ; a boat was lowered and Gillam and Groseilliers 
went ashore. The river was christened Rupert’s River, 
and by the next spring the Indians had brought so many 
pelts that Gillam could sail away home with a good cargo 
to report on the excellent prospects to the Prince, leaving 
Groseilliers and some others behind. 


Groseilliers’ anticipations were realised, but not without 
almost incredible activity on his part. He spent the 
summer and autumn, and part of the ensuing winter, in 
making excursions into the interior. He made treaties 
with the Nodwayes, the Kilistineaux, the Ottawas, and 
other detachments of the Alconquin race. Solemn con- 
claves were held, in which the bushranger dwelt—with 
that rude eloquence of which he was master, and which 
both he and Radisson bad borrowed from the Indians—on 
the superior advantages of trade with the English. Nor 
did his zeal here pause; knowing the Indian character as 
he did, he concocted stories about the English king and 
Prince Rupert; and an a confidiug savage that year en- 
riched his pale-face vocabulary by adding to it ‘‘ Charles” 
and ‘‘ Rupert,” epithets which denoted that superlative 
twain to whom the French bushranger had transferred his 
labours and his allegiance. Chouart des Groseilliers in all 
his transactions with the natives exhibited great hardihood 
of speech and action ; and few indeed were the occasions 
which caught him unawares. It happened more than 
once, for instance, that some of the wandering Alconquins 
or Hurons recognised in this smooth-tongued leader at 
the English fort the same French trader they had known 
at Montreal and the French posts on the Western lakes, 
and marvelled much that he who bad then been loudly 
crying up ‘‘ King Lewis and the Fleur-de-lis ” should now 
be found surrounded by pale-faces of a different speech, 
known to be the allies of the terrible Iroquois. Groseilliers 
met their exclamations with a smile; he represented him- 
self as profoundly dissatisfied with the manner in which 
the French traders treated his friends the Indians, causing 
them to travel so far and brave such perils to bring their 
furs and giving them so little in return. ‘Tell all your 


friends to come hither,” he cried, ‘‘ and King Charles will 
give you double what King Lewis gives.” 


This quotation gives a very fair idea of Mr. Beckles 


Willson’s style, and also shows the slight uncertainty he 
labours under in the treatment of his subject. The 
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romantic nature of the enterprise is so overwhelming that 
Mr. Willson appears to hesitate between romance and 
commonplace history in his telling of it. Indeed, the 
story of the Great Company has before now inspired the 
writers of fiction, and more than one writer of thirty years 
ago drew his best stories from the inexhaustible stores of 
the Company’s records. Mr. Willson is an enthusiast on 
his subject, and, like so many men of Greater Britain, 
sees clearly the romantic side of the story of the Empire. 
He must be left to tell the remainder of the fascinating 
history himself. The charter of the Company was not 
granted till May 2, 1670, and gave to Prince Rupert and 
seventeen nobles and gentlemen the exclusive right to 
establish settlements and carry on trade at Hudson’s Bay. 
As their operations spread they naturally came into 
collision with the French, who were by no means disposed 
to acquiesce tamely in another set of adventurers to the 
north. French and English fought on the shores of the 
great white bay as they fought at Blenbeim and Mal- 
plaquet, and all through the eighteenth century the 
struggle continued, until it was finally settled in favour of 
the English and of the Hudson’s Bay Company. The 
great corporation still exists, though in its old form it had 
lagged behind the years, and its acquisition by the Canadian 
_ Government was a necessity of the times. No sovereign 
in Europe had a clearer right to his dominions than the 
Company, but, unlike the “‘ John Company,” it was aking 
without an army, and lacked the military system which is 
the indispensable adjunct to sovereign authority. The 
rebellion of Riel and the Métis was the finishing stroke, 
and Canada in 1870 acquired two million three hundred 
thousand square miles of territory for a payment of 
£300,000, the Company being at liberty to carry on its 
trade in its corporate capacity without hindrance. 

On the whole, Mr. Willson has done his work well, but 
the book would be improved by compression. Occasion- 
ally the story is overloaded with detail which, however 
necessary to the full record of the Company, appears 
superfluous in an account which is aga) not intended 
to be exhaustive. Now and then there is also a lack of 
lucidity, and the narrative branches off to side issues which 
rather obscure the main subject. But this is by the way. 
The book is well illustrated with portraits, and with a 
most interesting facsimile of the original charter granted 
by Charles II. A competent index also adds to the value 
ot the work, which will be welcome to Canadians and to 
all those who have interests in Canada. 





Other New Books. 


A List or Enetish Pirays WRITTEN BEFORE 
1643, AND PrinTEeD BEFORE 1700. 
By Watrer Witson Gree. 


This scientific and careful “hand list” will be of the 
greatest value to all students of the “ Elizabethan” drama, 
and will largely supersede such earlier compilations as 
Halliwell-Phillipps’s Dictionary of Old Plays, or Mr. W. C. 
Hazlitt’s Manual Yor the Collector and Amateur of Old English 
Plays. The assistance which Mr. Greg has received from 
such bibliographical experts as Mr. A. W. Pollard and 
Mr. R. G. C. Proctor would of itself be adequate guarantee 
of the accuracy of his work. The list is conveniently 
arranged under an alphabet of authors’ names, and the 
title-pages are given, with certain carefully explained excep- 
tions, in full. The press marks of the British Museum 
copies, and notes of the chief collections in which copies of 
each edition may be found, are added. Masques and 
similar productions are excluded. We are a little sorry 
that no attempt has been made to indicate the nature of 
the publishers’ marks or vignettes used on the title-pages. 
These are often of some value in tracing the literary 
history of Elizabethan plays. We are glad to see that 
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Mr. Greg contemplates “a full bibliography of the 
English drama up to the closing of the theatres during 
the Civil War.”’ (Bibliographical Society.) 


A History or GREECE: 
Part III. By Evetyn Assorr, M.A., LL.D. 


The first volume of Dr. Evelyn Abbott’s History of 
Greece appeared in 1888. The present one covers the last 
half of the fifth century, from the “ Thirty Years’ Peace” 
to the fall of the “Thirty Tyrants” at Athens, and yet 
another will bring the narrative to the death of Alexander 
the Great. Dr. Abbott has many of the qualities of an 
historian—accuracy, industry, a wide acquaintance with all 
that has been published, in Germany as well as in England, 
upon his subject. There is no more convenient, trust- 
worthy or authoritative Greek history to put on your 
shelves than his. But, unfortunately, it is not ‘“ written,” 
and consequently it cannot be read. The pedestrian and 
colourless narrative is not stung into passion or picturesque- 
ness even by the tragedy of Syracuse or the death of 
Socrates. The book must be a book of reference while its 
erudition lasts, and must then miss the future which for 
Thucydides and even Thirlwall the saving grace of style 
will ensure. (Longmans.) 


CorREGGIO. By Setwyn Brinron.. 


Mr. Brinton, in his Renaissance in Italian Art, has 
already shown himself well qualified to deal with such a 
topic as Correggio, and the present monograph is evidently 
the fruit of careful and appreciative study, both of the 
painter and of what has been written about him. To our 
private taste, indeed, it is a little lyric in its tone. Cer- 
tainly we demur to putting Correggio, great as he is, on a 
level with Leonardo, Raphael, and Michelangelo, as one 
of the “four personalities, most potent in their claim,” 
of Renaissance art. And throughout the enthusiasm is 
surely a little undiscriminating, a little untempered by 
consideration of the fairly obvious defects and deficiencies 
in the art dealt with. The knowledge, however, is un- 
deniable, and the criticism good as far as it goes. Mr. 
Brinton is: particularly happy in his attempt to sum up 
and express the total effect of Correggio’s personality side 
by side with those of contemporary painters. He repre- 
sents, in painting, the side of the Renaissance which the 
Decameron represents in literature : « 


That is the joy and gladness of life itself, the beauty 
and happiuess of the world, and of all that is living in its 
sunlight. That is part, too, of the spirit of ‘the Re- 
naissance; that is the smile on the face of awakening 
Italy, and that is the message of Correggio. 

And again : 

It is to Correggio that we turn most of all for a 
quickened sense of life, of its light and laughter, its 
throbbing pulse, and its radiant possibilities. He is the 
Faun of the Renaissance, the creature, wé might fancy, to 
whose pointed, furry ears it should be given to hear old 
Pan pipe his maddening music, who shall feel the stream 
of life in its most intimate and quickening sense. 


As in most of the volumes of this series, the list of 
ogee and drawings in the appendix is all that could 

e desired, and the illustrations are many and excellent. 
(‘Great Masters”: Bell.) 


Tae Lire or Joun Ruski. By W. G. Coriinewoop. 


Seven years ago Mr. Collingwood’s authoritative Life 
and Work of John Ruskin was published in two volumes. 
The present book is not a reprint of that work, but a 
newly-written biography. Mr. Collingwood, who knew 
Mr. Ruskin as intimately as anyone and acted for years as 
his secretary, completed the book, all save tbe last chapter, 
while its cy my was still living, but the last chapter was 
added after his death. The biography is well ee 


a pleasant blend of personal impression and historical fact. 
It is also well published. (Methuen. 6s.) 
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Fiction. 
The Novel of Passion. 


The Dean of Darrendale. By Wynton Eversley. (Hutchin- 
son. 6s.) 

The Acrobat. By John D. Barry. (Lane. 6s.) 

Sour Grapes. By J. F. Cornish. (Chatto. 6s.) 


The Strong God Circumstance. By Helen Shipton. (Methuen. 
6s. ) 

In a sense nearly all novels are novels of passion. Love 
is the most radiant of all the emotions, and, on the whole, 
the most easily communicated by suggestion. Mere names 
—¢.g., Barbara and Elise—employed by Mr. Cornish and 
Mr. ‘‘ Eversley,” have power to create in the reader a 
mood akin to that known as ‘falling in love.” One might 
indeed justify the existence of novels solely on the ground 
that they provide harmless hunting fields for persons of 
a nature more inquisitive than faithful. It is very easy 
to fall in love with the heroine of a novel, but it is 
impossible to make love to her. 

The four novels before us all provide heroines with 
whom any male reader can fallin love. Mr. ‘‘ Eversley” 
gives us a beautiful altruist with a criminal husband. 
Mr. Barry places his Blanche, fragile, pure and tender, 
in the dizzy world of trapezes and aérial diving. Miss 
Shipton brings Nature’s lady—young, ignorant, and refined 
—into juxtaposition with the Acme of Culture, in the 
person of a university coach who lies unjustly under sus- 
picion of fraudulent conduct. In all these cases the element 
of incongruity arrests the attention. It is to explore that 
we read. To what extent is a criminal still a husband ? 
Does anything of the charm that won for him a woman’s 
love survive or, perchance, reside in his criminality? 
What again are the joys and pains which differences of 
education and birth produce in the life of a married pair? 
Let us say at once that both Mr. ‘‘ Eversley” and Miss 
Shipton suggest questions without answering them. The 
case with Mr. ‘‘ Eversley” is particularly sad. There is 
a sort of uncouth greatness about his book. Parson James 
Salter, Rural Dean, is a memorable character-study. His 
phrases are jewels. “It is easier to get to the Empyrean 
than to the heart.” ‘You say you have ‘turned your 
heart inside out.’ Yes, but did you ask God to do the 
sorting?” These are two of them. But phrases are the 
least part of him. He is the wind. He brushes aside 
dignity—his detractors would say decency—with insolent 
scorn. He writes letters like those which parsons received 
from Ruskin when they asked him to subscribe towards 
the remission of the debts on their churches. As a 
spiritual doctor he is all lancet and forceps, but he is 
everything to a few rustics. Mr. ‘“ Eversley”’ is as full of 
him as Boswell was of Johnson. He has more to tell 
than he has room for. Zhe Dean of Darrendale is, indeed, 
a history tacked on to a romance. But, alas! it is the 
romance that fits into the purpose of this article, and we 
cannot but shake our head to see a brave and clever 
writer resorting to wretched threadbare devices to bring 
two creatures of his fancy together without sacrificing 
current morality. His convict must die. But he is 
the husband of the heroine. Therefore let him end 
gloriously. So he escapes gaol like another Casanova in 
time to save his wife ol child from perishing in the wreck 


of the Cassandra! In Sour Grapes it is an unhistorical 


vessel that goes down—the PerthCastle. Why? It is quite 
simple. The hero, the noble Captain Brabrooke, who has 
married the wrong woman in order to save the family 
honour, must be recalled to England (whence he has fled 
to avoid living with his wife, who adores him) in time to 
assist at a dénowement of surprising cheerfulness. Even 
the “sour grapes” turn sweet. 


They consisted in two 
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lovers scorning the marriage sacrament and living without 
benefit of clergy. A terrible situation was evolved there- 
fore when the masculine element of this union turned into 
a Lothario in his middle life. What would Guy de Mau- 
passant have done? It is not for English readers to care; 
they are not in the hands of an inexorable artist. They 
are notin the hands of one who cares a pin for psychology. 
They are in the hands of a conjuror, an ingenious mechanic. 
We know nothing in burlesque more provocative of an 
admiring ‘“‘ha! ha!” then the abrupt disclosure of the 
Scotch marriage which saves the “children” in Sour 
Grapes from dying with their teeth on edge. And what 
cynic would dare to disturb the happiness of George and 
his Barbara by sneering at the release from bondage 
obtained by the former through the legal objection to a 
man’s marrying his half-aunt ? 

And yet would the rosy god tell us that passion died in 
a woman immediately she found she was a half-aunt ? 
Would we not rather see those blind eyes shedding tears ? 
Mr. Cornish serves his age and country prettily ; he is both 
naif and knowing; he writes freshly. The drama, centering 
in the squiress whose husband runs frantically off the 
rails of propriety, is full of pathos. 

Passion receives of choice heroic exemplification in the 
English novel; and if the cheap optimism could be left 
out of it the English novel might prove effective in calm- 
ing many a selfish paroxysm. But, even in a novel ex- 
pressly entitled Zhe Strong God Circumstance, English 
sentimentality insists on making the vinegar of sorrow 
into a kind of mint sauce by the aid of sugar. There is 
a man in 7'he Strong God with a distorted face. He pains 
the eye. Wherefore he is accorded one of the most wilful 
and engaging girls in the world for helpmeet. Is that the 
way of life ? Is not intellectually the problem of such a 
man: ‘‘ How shall I erect myself a stronghold of peace 
without woman’s love?” If it be true that truth is stranger 
than fiction it is because fiction is ordered by the artist to 
obey the innate fitness of destiny, to grow naturally, to 
justify its premises. In England fiction is stranger than 
truth. 


That passion is interesting as a growth and uninteresting 
as a consummation is a dictum of which it is considered in 
England the height of good form to admit the truth. 
‘Naturalism is dull,” sounds the same as saying ‘‘ we 
have tried it.” ‘Naturalism is disgraceful” sounds like 
saying ‘‘ we are afraid of it.” As a matter of fact, we are 
afraid of it, and passion glows and palpitates in our novels 
with a sort of chromographic glory. The flesh is absent 
except in the horrible eyes of our villains. Hence we feel 
drawn to note a fleeting glimpse of the identity between 
villain-passion and even so exquisite an emotion as hero- 
passion, which Mr. ‘‘ Eversley” affords us through his ini- 
mitable Dean. ‘‘ Alas, poor calf! It was in love, and it 
—— it was going to enjoy itself, did it? and—and—it 
was disappointed, was it ?” he says to the Rev. “‘Tummas” 


’ Trevana. But in The Acrobat the voice accusing passion 


is the voice of life itself. It is action that is eloquent. 
Mr. Barry, alone among the four writers we have been con- 
sidering, relates a simple story, unencumbered with plot 
and rich with a single idea out of which it grows natur- 
ally. A man falls in love with a performance instead of 
the performer. He has all the words of passion at his 
command. ‘If you'll only love me a little, dear, I’il be 
satisfied.” But it is not she he wants. It is the “ cyno- 
sure of all eyes’’; it is the pay of motion, the music of 
fantastic courage. And all the time it is just a delicate 
woman who sits there on the trapeze afraid lest a single 
slip should orphan her babe. Mr. Barry, without noise, 
with simple artistry, has done something that lives. He 
has shown us passion in the right perspective. Yet there 
is another way to show passion. The magnificence and the 
joy of the Grand Deciviliser were a theme which, to treat 
adequately, would make a monarch of a writer. We must 
wait for that writer. 
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Notes on Novels. 


[These notes on the week's Fictwon are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow. } 
Tue Carprnat’s Snvurr-Box. By Henry Harwanp. 


Mr. Harland’s distinguished touch is very apparent 
when one opens this novel and finds Peter Marchdale 
talking books and art with his landlady. His landlady, 
it should be explained, is the Duchessa di Santangiolo, 
and Peter is the tenant of her Villa Floriano. The 
Duchessa ‘‘‘lives there, at Castel Ventirose,’ Marietta 
explains as she removes the coffee things; ‘she owns 
all, all this country, all these houses — all, all.’ ‘ All 
Lombardy ?’ said Peter, without emotion.” The emotion 
comes later, the Cardinal with it. Mr. Harland’s chapters 
are not as other men’s. His fourth consists of ten lines, 
his twelfth of sixteen pages. (John Lane. 6s.) 


Tue Minx. By “Tora.” 


A clever novel by Mrs. K. Mannington Caffyn, author 
of A Yellow Aster, &c. Joyce, the heroine, proves to be 
anything but a minx, the name given to her before she 
came as a guest to Squire Hallowes’s house. She is a 
most attractive creation, subjugating all who meet her, 
and especially James and Jock. The story traces her 
development, and describes, brightly and with skill, the 
intense but friendly rivalry of Jock and James for her love. 
(Hutchinson. 6s.) 


In tHe WAKE or THE War. By A. St. Jonn Ancock. 


Mr. Adcock’s stories of East End life have shown a real 
grip of humble life, its humours and sorrows. And here 
we have, by a happy inspiration, a series of pictures of the 
unwritten humours, sbveliden, and tragedies of life in mean 
streets incident to the recent calling out of the reserves, 
and the war fever. The story called ‘‘A Boer in Britain ” 
is an admirably humorous account of a fatuous, inconse- 
quential, patriotic row in a barber’s shop, which threatened 
to be serious, but ended in an awkward pause, broken only 
by the barber’s call, “Naixt, please!” (Hodder & 
Stoughton. 2s. 6d.) 


Lorus or LAuREt. By HEeten WALLACE. 


This story is concerned with the unborn musical talent 
and desire for fame in a young girl whose mother, warned 
by her own experiences of professional life, wishes her 
to give up her violin and her dreams. As the story pro- 
ceeds it develops a strong motive—the bitter jealousy which 
a mother, wedded to success, feels toward the daughter 
who is about to eclipse her in public favour. (Arnold. 6s.) 


A Sgconp Comine. By Ricnuarp Marsa. 


Mr. Marsh is the author of Zhe Beetle, Tom Ossington’s 
Ghost, and other novels, and he has imagined himself 
competent to write a story founded on the idea that 
Christ had come to London. Christ suddenly appears in 
Bryanston-square, in the midst of a crowd collected by a 
fatal bicycle accident. ‘‘ He inclined His hand toward the 
dead man, saying: ‘ Arise, you who sleep.’ Immediately 
he that was dead stood up. He seemed bewildered, and 
exclaimed as in a fit of passion: ‘That’s a nice spill. 
Curse the infernal slippery road!’ Then he turned and 
saw Who was standing at his side.” From this Mr. 
Marsh proceeds to other intrepidities. (Grant Richards. 6s.) 


Tue Devin ayp THE INVENTOR. By Austin Fryers. 


Inventors may enjoy a story in which an inventor 
sells himself more or less to the Devil. The bargain 
provides that Philbrick shall be given the power to 
place his ideas before the public. But if within three 
weeks of the exhibition of one of his inventions it has not 
yielded him £250, the Devil is to exact a cupful of his 
blood. Philbrick bogins with a Soundless Piano. (Pear- 
son Ltd. 3s. 6d.) 
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Fast anp Loosz. By Masor Artuur GRIrrITas. 


This is Major Griffiths’s usual blend — a one 
in its way—of love, crime, and detection. pector 
Faske is a satisfying detective of the cat-like order. 
‘His grey moustachois, brushed out straight, might have 
belonged to a veteran mouser accustomed to pounce 
promptly on its prey.” (Macqueen. 6s.) 


His Lorpsurp’s LEoparp. By Davin Dwient WELts. 


A readable absurdity by the author of Her ship’s 
Elephant. We have a tissue of strange events, including 
the abduction of a bishop and the supposed visit of a 
Spanish gunboat to English shores during the Spanish- 
American war. The author is right in insisting that this 
‘* serious attempt to while away an idle hour” is not “‘a 
fit subject for the application of the higher criticism.” But 


tne idle hour is whiled. (Heinemann. 6s.) 


Lyona Grimwoop, SprvsTeEr. By L. Hiaer. 


Those who like tangles for their own sake will like 
untangling the identity of Lyona Grimwood, who begins 
by being murdered, then disappears, and becomes someone 
else, while remaining Lyona Grimwood. We leave the 
plot to the tangle-loving reader, promising him, however, 
some entertaining character-sketches of the gossips and old 
maids of a Midland town. (Pearson Ltd. 6s.) 


A Youne Dragon. By Saran Tytier. 


Mrs. Tytler’s latest story grows out of a bet made by a 
self-satisfied Scottish laird, who is past his youth, that he 
will woo and marry a wife within a month. Despite this 
promise of farce the story takes hold of the er, and 
the end is touching. (Chatto & Windus. 6s.) 


Waywarp Hearts. By Darsy Ryan. 


A novel for young girls. ‘Truth to tell, all Nature 
seems rejoicing this glorious June afternoon . . : the 
old Manor... . ‘Helen, your tea is delicious,’ re- 
marked Hugh... . There had never been such a 
brilliant season, never so much talk over a young de- 
butante before ... the old Manor.’ .. . ‘All that 
wealth and luxury can buy you shall have.’ . . . Ah, it 
was a happy birthday for the poor . . . the old Manor.” 
(Digby, Long & Co. 6s.) 


An American Countess. By Mrs, Ursan Hawxkeswoop. 


Here we have the mercenary marriage of a young 
English lord clashing with his love of another woman, an 
artist. A readable, highly unconventional story. (Mac- 
queen. 6s.) 


Tue SEAFARERS. By Joun BiLounpELLE-Burron. 


Its title exactly fits this story by the author of The 
Clash of Arms. A hearty, thoroughly readable tale 
of the sea, in which shipwreck and sunshine answer to the 
unsmooth course of love. (Pearson Ltd. 6s.) 


Tue Emprre MaAKeErs, By Hume Nissere 


A romance of adventure and war in South Africa. The 
author leaves the reader in no doubt about his views. He 
regrets that it is too soon for him to show the reader “‘ the 
wind-up of the vile oligarchy of Pretoria tyrants.”” How- 
ever, the story stretches to the relief of Kimberley, and 
the writer distributes phrases like “the iniquitous and 
false Boer,” the ‘‘most inhuman and bloody-minded 
Kruger,” ‘this Cronje, the vile and brutal murderer.” 
(White & Co. 6s.) 


From Vetpt Camp Fires. By H. A. Brypen. 


Fourteen short stories of life in South Africa by a writer 
who has written many books on this part of the world. 
The stories deal with Boer and native life, colonists, border 
police, &c., and they “‘may be said to be well founded. 
3s. 6d.) 


upon actual circumstance.” 


(Hurst & Blackett. 
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The Balzac Letters Controversy. 


Tue outline of Balzac’s passion for Mme. Hanska, a 
ion conceived and executed (if we may use the term) 
in the grand romantic manner by a master of that manner, 
is fairly well known to the public. The inmost and secret 
nature of it, at all points of its progress, has perhaps not 
es been finally ascertained. In 1896 M. le Vicomte de 
berch de Louvenjoul published his version of it in 
nm Roman d Amour, a work which was received with the 
due to the author’s unchallenged position as the 
first living authority on the facts of Balzac’s life. M. de 
Louvenjoul’s Histoire des Quvres de Balzac, we may recall in 
passing, constitutes practically the twenty-fifth volume of 
the great Calmann Lévy édition définitive of Balzac’s works, 
and when he — other students are accustomed to listen, 
as barristers listen to a judge. A large part of Balzac’s 
letters to Mme. Hanska were included in his Correspondance, 
the twenty-fourth volume of the édition définitive; but 
last year M. de Louvenjoul (though his name does not 
appear on the title-page of the book) gave to the world, 
under the title Lettres a ’ Etrangére, what purports to be a 
full collection of all existing letters from ‘“‘ Noré” to the 
cara contessina, up to the death of the cara contessina’s 
husband. 

If this collection is authentic—and both M. de Louvenjoul 
and the house of Calmann Lévy (in their communication 
to us of the 4th ult.) vouch for its absolute authenticity 
—then Un Roman @ Amour is more or less justified, and 
Balzac stands revealed as a man even asother Frenchmenare. 
But here arrives Miss Katharine Prescott Wormeley, and 
with breath-taking intrepidity roundly asserts that many of 
the letters have been tampered with in order to bring them 
into line with Un Roman d Amour; and that a number of 
them are ‘‘infamous forgeries.”” Miss Wormeley,* we should 
mention, is probably the chief English-speaking authority 
on Balzac. She has translated all his novels; she has written 
an exhaustive Memoir of him; she has collected his 
‘*personal opinions”; and everything that she writes 
about him abundantly shows that she is a thorough expert. 
Further, she is a woman of experience; she witnessed the 
entry of Napoleon’s remains into Paris on December 15, 
1840, and she evidently knows her France. In remem- 
bering the claims of M. de Louvenjoul, we must not forget 
those of this venerable and distinguished scholar. 

It is a pity that with knowledge does not always come 
the skill to handle it. Miss Wormeley states her case 
badly. There is scarcely a sentence in the “fighting” 
preface to her translation of the impugned letters, scarcely 
a note of hers in all the seven hundred and fifty-five pages 
of the volume, which does not betray the absence of the 
true editorial temperament—at once nimble and sedate, 
enthusiastic and judicial, and always impassively and 
inexorably polite. She bewilders where she should con- 
vince ; she relieves Kimberley when she should be marching 
direct to Pretoria; she gets angry ; she utters an exclama- 
tion instead of a demonstration; she talks darkly of 





* Honoré de Balzac, translated by Katharine Prescott Wormeley. 
Letters to Madame Hanska, born Countess Rzewuska, a flerwards 
Madame Honoré de}Bulzac. 
Boston, U.S.A. $1.50.) 


1833-1846. (Hardy Pratt & Co., 
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conspiracies; she is offended; she is indignant; and, 
venial yet most annoying sin, she neither numbers the 
letters nor provides an index. The French edition is 
numbered, but not indexed. 

But she has a primd facie case—that is the wonderful 
part of it all; she has a case to support her double charge 
against M. de Louvenjoul of sensualising and degrading 
Balzac’s gorgeous passion and of being a party to the 
garbling and inventing of documents. Very briefly, her 
case is as follows : 

In the volume of Correspondance (1876) an editorial note 
states that the correspondence with Mme. Hanska, as there 
given, is not complete. ‘ Unfortunately,” the note runs, 
‘a part of this correspondence was burned in Moscow in 
a fire which occurred in Mme. Hanska’s residence. It 
must, therefore, be remarked that in the letters of this 
series two or three gaps occur, all the more regrettable 
because those which escaped the fire present a keen 
interest.” In spite of this clear statement, no explanation 
is offered in Lettres d ? Etrangére (1899) of the manner in 
which the epistles lacking in 1876 were redeemed from 
their alleged combustion. A brief footnote to the first 
letter merely mentions the name of M. Louvenjoul, ‘‘ entre 
les mains de qui sont les originaux de ces lettres.’’ This 
same footnote says that Balzac inserted an acknowledg- 
ment of Mme. Hanska’s first letter in the Quotidienne of 
December 9, 1832. But in a letter dated January 1, 
1846, Balzac writes to Mme. Hanska : 

One year more, dear, and I take it with pleasure, for 
these years, these thirteen years which will be consum- 
mated in February on the happy day a thousand times 
blest when I received that adorable letter, starred with 
happiness and hope, seem to me links indestructible, 
eternal. The fourteenth will begin in two months. 


This would apparently make the date of the first letter 
February, 1833. The advertisement could not therefore 
have appeared in the Quotidienne in December, 1832. Nor 
could the first letter of Lettres a 7? Etrangere (which, by the 
way, is not the firat letter of the whole correspondence) 
have been dated ‘‘ January, 1833,” as printed. Arguing 
from Balzac’s letter of January 1, 1846, just quoted, Miss 
Wormeley seeks to overthrow other dates in the printed 
correspondence. 

Again, there is the famous letter of Balzac to his sister, 
Mme. Surville (October, 1833), which was first printed in 
the latter’s Memoir of her brother, published in 1856. 
This letter appeared, twenty years later, in the Corre- 
spondance, in a form slightly, but not materially, altered. 
It encloses the proofs of Le Médecin de Campagne, asks the 
recipient to correct them, and gives details of an interview 
with three enthusiastic German families. It contains no 
reference to Mme. Hanska, and is entirely harmless. In 
1896, however, this letter appears a third time, in M. 
Louvenjoul’s Un Roman d’ Amour, and now it is enlarged 
to more than twice its original length, and the matter 
of 1856 and 1876, considerably altered in phraseology, 
becomes merely a coda to some extensive remarks upon 
Balzac’s first meeting with Mme. Hanska at Neufchitel in 
October, 1833. The description is decidedly an offence 
against good taste : ; 

Alas! a damned husband never left us for one second 
during five days. He kept between the petticoat of his 
wife and my waistcoat. . .. The essential thing is that 
we are twenty-seven years old, beautiful to admiration ; 
that we possess the handsomest black hair in the world, 
the soft, deliciously delicate skin of brunettes, that we 
have a love of a little hand, a heart of twenty-seven, 
naive; ... imprudent to the point of flinging herself 
upon my neck before all the world. . . . I don’t know 
whom to tell this to; certainly it is not to her, the great 
lady, the terrible marquise, who, suspecting the journey, 
comes down from her pride, and intimates an order that I 
shall go to her. . . . It is not [either] to her, the most 
treasured, who has more jealousy for me than a mother 
has for the milk she gives her child. She does not like 
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L’ Rtrangére, precisely because L’Etrangére appears to be 
the very thing for me. And finally, it is not to her who 
wants her daily ration of love, and who, though voluptuous 
as a thousand cats, is neither graceful nor womanly. It is 
to you, my good sister, the former companion of my 
miseries and tears, that I wish to tell my joy. . . . 


Truly a pretty letter for a good sister to receive! Miss 
Wormeley denies the authenticity of what she calls “ the 
slanderous language of the first part” of it. She per- 
tinently asks why the second part (common to all three 
versions, relating to the German families and the proof- 
correcting) should differ in phraseology, as it does, from 
Mme. Surville’s own edition of 1856 and the édition défini- 
tive of 1876. Having proved satisfactorily to herself (1) 
deception, (2) falsification of dates, (3) forgery, Miss 
Wormeley lays a finger on many letters and parts of 
letters throughout her translation of Lettres d l’ EKtrangére, 
and brands them as either concocted or garbled. She 
= out that after Balzac’s first interview with his 

eloved the tone of the letters changes, becoming grosser, 
less lofty, less pure. She characterises the letters from 
February 15 to March 11, 1834, as “infamous forgeries.” 
And caller than this, earlier even than the first meeting, 
she discovers evidences of forgery, or something as bad. 
Thus, for example (pp. 80-81), she exclaims upon the 
—— of Mme. Hanska’s character in the letter of 

ovember 10, 1833, where Balzac, protesting against the 
lady’s jealousy, quotes her as having angrily written, “Va 
aux pieds de ta Marquise.” Miss Wormeley says it is 
impossible that a woman like Mme. Hanska should ever 
have written, “Va aux pieds de ta Marquise.” ‘There 
are certain things that a woman of breeding cannot do or 
say.” 

So much for Miss Wormeley’s case. For ourselves, we 
admit that at the first blush it rather impressed us. On 
reflection, however, we have come to regard it as very 
weak—and certainly as not proven. In the first place, it 
is inherently of the highest improbability. Granting that 
M. Louvenjoul’s eminent services to bibliography give him 
no title whatever to consideration as an assayer of the love- 
affairs of genius, and granting that his estimate of the 
Balzac- Hanska passion in Un Roman d’ Amour is—shall 
we say ?—the estimate of a book-collector and connoisseur 
of curiosities, why should he make himself a party to 
forgery, deception and garbling, in order to Vaiben the 
fame of the writer to whom he has devoted his whole life, 
and to “‘smirch the memory” of a dead woman? Even if 
he had desired to do these things, he could have done 
them with less clumsiness, less trouble, and less risk than 
are implied by Miss Wormeley’s theory. 

In the second place, Miss Wormeley’s alleged proofs are 
not, even without special knowledge, quite unanswerable. 

1. There certainly ought to have been an editorial intro- 
duction to Lettres d ? Etrangeére, reconciling the fact of the 
appearance of this volume with the statement (1876) as to 
the Moscow fire; but the absence of such an explanation 
is not a proof that no explanation will or can be given. 

2. Falsification of dates. This charge rests solely on 
the single passage in Balzac’s letter of January 1, 1846. 
Might not Balzac have made an error? People frequentl 
mis-date the most important events of their lives. All 
these letters were written at speed, and Miss Wormeley 
herself remarks that ‘‘the man who wrote them never 
read them over.” Also, is there anything to show posi- 
tively that Balzac, in the quoted passage, was referring to 
the first letter received from Mme. Hanska? Might he 
not have been referring to some well-remembered letter 
in which the loved one first exhibited a special' and (to 
him) transcendent tenderness ? 

3. The letter to Mme. Surville, as printed in 1896. 
The non-appearance of the first part of this letter in the 
versions of 1856 and 1876 is no proof that the first part 
is a forgery, for neither Mme. Surville nor Mme. 
Hanska would have cared to print it in full. Mme. 
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Surville herself tampered with the letter, however ligt. 
Both the Calmann Lévys and M. Louvenjoul have implied, 
if they have not stated, that Mme. emis also tam- 
ered with Balzac’s letters to her, and this is beyond 
oubt. Miss Wormeley, while endeavouring to rebut the 
insinuation, has to admit that Mme. Hanska added 
to some of the letters affectionate expressions to herself, 
“apparently from other letters” ; also that she suppressed 
passages. As for the language and the taste of first 
art of the letter to Mme. Surville, they are vile. But 
or ourselves, we see no strong presumption against Balzac 
being guilty of the - e, and of any of the other 
passages which Miss Wormeley tries to nail to the counter 
as false. This sort of thing may co-exist with imaginative 
greatness—in fact, has done so very often. Take the 
supreme imaginative writers ( ially of the Continent), 


. and say which of their secret lives—these men whom 


mankind unites to reverence—would bear the inspection of 
a board of matrons. Conceive the limpness of Goethe or 
Dumas after such a test! Genius may do what it likes— 
and does. Balzac belonged to his period. Also he had 
his bad and his good days. He was capable of anything 
except dishonesty. Decidedly he was never an authority 
on good taste. There is a passage of surpassing foulness 
on page 55 of Miss Wormeley’s translation, and — 
Miss Wormeley will say that it is forged or garbled. e 
prefer to remember that Balzac wrote the latter part of 
La Fille aux Yeux d@ Or; that he had a lingering affection 
for those incredible cads de Marsay and sean, od that 
he created the appalling Arabella Dudley (and relished 
doing it); that he soiled Ze Lys dans la Vallée with some 
of the most subtly odious mawkishness ever written. 
Balzac could J¢ anybody, and was everybody by turns. 
Nothing that has come or may come to light about him 
will affect his greatness, or the world’s admiration for him, 
in the least. 

4. Miss Wormeley, in remarking on the change in the 
tone of the letters after Balzac had first met Mme. Hanska, 
does not seem to have realised that the coincidence of the 
change with the meeting is unfavourable to her conten- 
tions. Up to that time Balzac had been worshipping a 
bodiless spirit. What more natural than that its embodi- 
ment should be followed by the materialisation of his 
heavenly transports, and a general declension from the 
clouds. 

5. Mme. Hanska’s character. Miss Wormeley’s view 
of the contessina’s character is surely somewhat roseate. 
Mme. Hanska was a very jealous woman; and that she 
was at least an unconventional woman is clear from the 
admitted facts of the inception and continuance of her 
friendship with Balzac. A jealous woman, especially 
when it does not happen to be her husband who arouses 
the jealousy, is no longer ‘a woman of breeding”: she 
is a jealous woman. We see no reason whatever why, in 
a fit of petulance, Mme. Hanska should not fling out 
precisely that phrase, ‘‘ Va aux pieds de ta Marquise.” 

By such and similar arguments, it occurs to us, Miss 
Wormeley’s position might be assailed, and perhaps 
carried. We should hesitate to admit that she has proved 
anything of real moment against M. Louvenjoul or other 
persons unnamed. That in bringing her charge she was 
actuated by pious motives we do not deny, but so grave 
an accusation should not have been breathed until it 
could be substantiated beyond the possibility of doubt 
in an unprejudiced mind. Our opinion is that while M. 
Louvenjoul may have taken a too masculine and cynical a 
view of the Hanska affair, Miss Wormeley has elevated 
not only Balzac but Mme. Hanska to the position of idols 
above our common humanity. 

On another occasion, avoiding controversial points, we 
shall deal with the subject-matter of these interesting 
letters from the greatest of all novelists to a woman whose 
title to fame is that she kept his devotion for seventeen 
years, chiefly by means of a post. 
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Things Seen. 


The Guard. 


Tue station luncheon-bar was crowded with soldiers. 
There were twelve of them, their khaki uniforms were 
stained and torn, their faces were brown and thin, their 
cheeks were hollow. 

‘*Ts the war over, then?” I said. 

He laughed. ““Not much. We're going back by the 
next boat.” 


“Why did you come home ?” 

“We was a guard.” 

ee guest te 

His lips tightened. ‘‘To twelve of our men,” he said. 


“‘ What was the offence ?” 

“Sleeping on duty. They'll get five years apiece.” 

Somebody shouted a jovial command and the guard 
trooped from the bar. 

Five years! An impetuous moment—and Glory. A 
nodding of the head—and Disgrace. O chance! 


After Many Days. 


‘You had better let me show you round, sir, there are 
holes you might easily put your leg through.” And 
Constable G. 116 walked with me into a desolation sur- 
rounded by hoardings. I was in the City-road, behind the 
Eagle Tavern, and the scene before me was a grotesque of 
tawdry ruin. The old Grecian Theatre was on our left; in 
front of it rose carved wooden pillars, black and rotten. 
Delicate vases and finials stood against the sky, awry, 
giltless, and forlorn. In this garden lamps had twinkled, 
and many a foolish heart had beaten to the waltz music in 
the mad, sad, bad—but doubtless sweet—nights of the 
sixties. Nothing seemed so dead as those carnivals except 
these husks of the theatres, grottoes, and band-stands that 
had witnessed them. Our voices sounded strange. The 
sparrows twittered on tree and broken roof. We entered 
the theatre. Boxes and tiers spread around in what had 
once been a circle of vast cheerfulness; now their 
emptiness smote the mind. Mouldy Cupids and tattered 
floral designs rioted still over the ceiling and round the 
dress-circle. The stage had been removed, and the pit 
which represented it was open to the sky. The orchestra 
was now the tattered edge of a precipice, but the vast 
back wall of the stage still reared itself aloft, and in its 
crevices the sparrows were building their nests. G. 116 
talked, but I hardly listened. My thoughts went back 
thirty-six years, to my childhood in Rio Janeiro, when 
England was only a dream not yet come true. Heat, 
bananas, and a snatch of song—how they resurged! 
Heat, bananas, and a song on the lips of my father’s 
clerks. It was the first song that gave me an image of 
London—not the London of St. Paul’s, of the Abbey, of 
the Lord Mayor’s Show, or of the Queen of England 
surrounded by her glittering troops—but the London of 
everyday life, of the pavement, and the holiday. I say, 
how it resurged ! 


Up and down the City Road, 
In and out the Eagle, 

That’s the way the money goes, 
Pop goes the weasel ! 


This, then, was the place! I stood and gazed, where once 
my fancy hovered blind. A dull coincidence, perhaps ; 
but these are the things that make one’s life, and seem 


worth telling. 
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George Meredith and his Critics. 


Tue critics are not such arbiters of literary destiny as you 
might think. Not only do their deliverances affect but 
little that immediate popularity, estimable in pounds, 
shillings, and pence, which is to-day the favourite gauge 
of merit, but they have not even, in the long run, much 
to say to the establishment of that more permanently 
based reputation which rests ultimately with the ‘“ acute 
and honourable minority.” A writer will make his way, 
if he is to make it at all, not because people are told to 
read him, but because he has something to say which they 
wish to hear. The hostility of the critics will not for long 
bar this process; their laudation will not sensibly hasten 
it. Nevertheless, as each great writer moves to fame, his 
way is marked and its stages heralded by a succession of 
critical utterances. These become, as it were, rallying 
points and battle-cries for his partisans; discussion 
crystallises round them; they strike the key-notes. for 
interpreters. Hence the importance, for the biographer 
and the literary student, of histories of critical opinion. 
Shakespearean literature is vast; but few volumes in it 
equal in value and fascination that ‘‘ Centurie of Prayse ” 
in which Dr. Ingleby and others were at the pains to 
garner all that was notably, and even much that was 
trivially, said about Shakespeare before the end of the 
seventeenth century. Something of the same interest 
belongs to the bibliography of Tend Meredith, contri- 
buted by Mr. John Lane, under the title “‘George Meredith 
and his Reviewers,”’ to Mr. Le Gallienne’s George Meredith: 
Some Characteristics, in 1891, and since brought up to 
date in a recent edition. Mr. Lane reprinted in full what 
is probably the most striking thing ever said by a critic 
of Meredith—the famous letter on ‘‘ Modern Love” which 
Mr. Swinburne was stung to send to the Spectator of 
June 7, 1862. It is magnificent praise, and nowadays, of 
course, needless apology : 


Mr. Meredith is one of the three or four poets now alive 
whose work, perfect or imperfect, is always as noble in 
design as it is often faultless in result. The present critic 
falls foul of him for dealing with ‘‘a deep and painful 
subject on which he has no conviction to express.” There 
are pulpits enough for all preachers in prose; the business 
of verse writing is hardly to express convictions; and if 
some poetry, not without merit of its kind, has at times 
dealt in dogmatic morality, it is all the worse and all the 
weaker for that. As to subject, it is too much to expect 
that all schools of poetry are to be for ever subordinate to 
the one just now so much in request with us, whose scope 
of sight is bounded by the nursery walls; that all Muses 
are to bow down before her who babbles, with lips yet 
warm from their pristine pap, after the dangling delights 
of a child’s coral; and jiugles with flaccid fingers one 
knows not whether a jester’s or a baby’s bells. We have 
not too many writers capable of duly handling a subject 
worth the serious interest of man. As to execution, take 
almost any sonnet at random out of this series, and let 
any man qualified to judge for himself of metre, choice ot 
expression, and splendid language, decide on its claims. 
And, after all, the test will be unfair, except as regards 
metrical or pictorial merit, every section of this great pro- 
gressive poem being connected with the other by links of 
the finest and most studied workmanship. 


Then Mr. Swinburne goes on to refer to one of the greatest 
sonnets of ‘‘ Modern Love”—‘‘a more perfect piece of 
writing no man alive has ever turned out.” He does not 
quote the whole of it; but we do not propose to refrain 
from the pleasure of doing so here. 


We saw the swallows gathering in the sky, 
And in the osier-isle we heard their noise. 
We had not to look back on summer joys, 
Or forward to a summer of bright dye : 
But in the largeness of the evening earth 
_ Our spirits grew as we went side by side. 
The hour became her husband and my bride. 
Love that had robbed us so thus blessed our dearth ! 
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The pilgrims of the year waxed very loud 

In multitudinous chatterings, as the flood 

Full brown came from the West, and like pale blood 
Expanded to the upper crimson cloud. 

Love that had robbed us of immortal things, 

This little moment mercifully gave 

And still I see across the twilight wave 

The swan sail with her young beneath her wings. 


Mr. Lane is unable to tell us the name of the writer 
who reviewed Richard Feverel in the Times in 1859. Mr. 
Henley struck a swashing blow for Meredith, and, at the 
same time, expressed a very practical opinion on a moot 
journalistic point, in 1879, when he reviewed The Egoist 
in our own columns and in three other periodicals. Some 
fragments of these and other criticisms are collected in 
Views and Reviews, and very pretty reading they make. 
Mr. Henley’s praise is as generous as Mr. Swinburne’s : 
it is far less undiscriminating. ‘‘To read your Meredith 
straight off,” he says, ‘‘is to have an indigestion of 
epigram”; and we hardly know how those whom 
Meredith’s brilliance alarms and discomposes could wish 
to better Mr. Henley’s statement of their case. ._ 

He writes with the pen of a great artist in his left hand 
and the razor of a spiritual suicide in his right. He is the 
master and the victim of a monstrous cleverness which is 
neither to hold nor to bind, and will not permit him to do 
things as an honest, simple person of gonius would. As 
Shakespeare, in Johnson’s praise, lost the world for a 
— and was content to lose it, so does Mr. Meredith 

iscrown himself of the sovereignty of contemporary 
romance to put on the cap and bells of professional wit. 
He is not content to be plain Jupiter: his lightnings are 
less to him than his fireworks; and his pages so teem with 
fine sayings and ay nee sammy epigrams and gorgeous 
images and fantastic locutions that the miod would wel- 
come dulness as a bright relief. 

Stevenson, again, is memorable among Meredithians. 
The Egoist was of ‘‘the inner circle of my intimates,” and 
of Rhoda Fleming he writes as ‘‘that wonderful and pain- 
ful book, long out of print and hunted for at’ bookstalls 
like an Aldine.” There is, somewhere or other, a very 
fine passage on 7'he Egoist, in which Stevenson dwells on 
the almost painful recognition by every honest and com- 
petent male reader of himself in Sir Willoughby Patterne. 
This we have known long since and lost again, and have 
sought for it without result through the four volumes of 
essays. Is it in the paper on ‘Books Which Have In- 
fluenced Me” which Stevenson contributed to a series of 
British Weekly Extras in 1887? If so, we suppose that, 
like so many Stevensoniana, it has fallen into the hands of 
the traffickers, and is only reprinted for millionaires. 


The most noteworthy—perhaps the only noteworthy— 


depreciation of Meredith (for you can hardly call Mr. 
Henley’s balanced criticism depreciation) was that whereby 
he was confounded in a single condemnation with Mr. 
Henry James in Mr. William Watson’s National Review 
article on ‘ Fiction—Plethoric and Anemic.” 








Correspondence. 


The Missing Word. 


Srr,—In relation to Mr. F, G. Cole’s letter I beg per- 
mission for a few words in reply. From his definition of 
the term ‘‘ Englander” we are given to understand that 
it isa new word coined for the occasion and having no 
racial significance whatever. I cannot look upon Englander 
as an entirely new word, as the title England forms the 
first two syllables of it, and, in spite of Mr. Cole’s asser- 
tion, I maintain that it is stamped all over with racial 
significance. I again reiterate that no Scotsman, Irish, or 


Welsh, with any love of his native country would accept 
this word as a fitting title for a subject of the British 
Empire. Some word must be coined which will contain 
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no element in its composition that will slight or give 

offence to the people of any nation of the Empire, and 

if that cannot be done, then better with none at all.— 

T am, &., | H. Loan. 
Sandgate, Prestwick: May 1, 1900. 


Esquire. 

Srr,—I see that one of the words prohibited by Mr. 
William Cullen Bryant (vide the article entitled ‘‘An 
Index Expurgatorius of Words” in your issue: for 
April 28) is the appellation “esquire.” May I ventura to 

that in so doing Mr. Bryant showed a lament- 
able ignorance of ali that pertains to the science of 
heraldry? It may not be peer known that only 
certain persons are entitled, by right heraldic, to the use 
of the word esquire. The general impression seems to be 
that anyone who possesses a certain amount of landed 
property, or has an income of not less than, say, £500 a 
year, is entitled to be called “esquire.” But, as has been 
aptly remarked; ‘‘no money whatsoever, or landed pro- 
perty, will give a man properly this title; unless he comes 
within certain rules,” whic may be thus stated : 

The following are alone entitled to the use of the word 
esquire : 

1. Esquires of the king’s body, limited to four. 

%. The eldest sons of knights, and their eldest sons 
respectively. 

3. The eldest sons of the youngest sons of barons, and 
others of the ter nobility. 

4. Those ot cos the King invests with collars of SS., as 
the Kings at Arms, Heralds, &c. ; 

5. Esquires to the Knights of the Bath, being their 
attendants on their installation. 

6. Sheriffs of Counties and Justices of the Peace (the 
latter only during their tenure of office), and all those who 
bear special office in the King’s household, as Gentlemen 
of the Privy Chamber, Carvers, Sewers, Oup-bearers, 
Pensioners, Serjeants-at-Arms. 

7. “Counsellors at law,” bachelors of divinity, law, and 
physic.—I am, &c. 

Oxford: May 1, 1900, H. B. 








New Books Received. 


[These notes on some of the New Books of the week are 
preliminary to Reviews that may follow. | 


Rupyarp Krerine: 
A CrITICcCISM. By Ricwarp Le GALLIENNE. 


Mr. Le Gallienne places on the title-page of his study 
of Mr. Kipling this quotation from The Bridge-Builders : 
The fire-carriages shout the names of new gods that are 
not the old under new names. . . . When Brahm ceases 
to dream, the heavens and the hells and earth disappear. 
Be content. Brahm dreams still. 


There is no preface to the book, which consists of three 
chapters, dealing respectively with ‘The Poetry,” ‘The 
Stories,” and ‘ Mr. Kipling’s General Significance and 
Influence.” To these Mr. John Lane adds a bibliography. 
(Lane. 3s. 6d. net ) 


Cricket in Many Cues. By P. F. Warner. 


Mr. Warner has played cricket under Lord Hawke’s 
captaincy in all parts of the British colonies—“ upon 
fields that are almost within sound of Niagara and in 
towns that have since undergone the hardships of siege 
and bombardment.” In Barbados, in Trinidad, in British 
Guiana, he has “sped the flying ball.” This, then, is 
a book of more than cricketing interest. Here, if any- 
where, cricket appears not as a game but as an institution, 
dear as their language to Anglo-Saxons. (Heinemann.) 
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Tse Divine Apventrure, Iona, 
By Suspown Sores. By Fiona Mactzop. 


Miss Macleod calls these three pieces “‘ studies in spiri- 
tual history.” Of the first she says: ‘‘ ‘ The Divine Adven- 
ture’ is an effort to solve, or obtain light upon, the pro- 
foundest human problem. It is by looking inward that 
we shall find the way outward. The gods—and what we 
mean by the gods—the gods seeking God have ever pene- 
trated the soul by two roads—that of nature and that of 
art. Edward Calvert put it supremely well when he said: 
Ky er to God : cuttin te the gods.’”” (Chapman 

. 6s.) 


Tse Derenstv—E ARMOUR AND THE WEAPONS AND 
Enarnzes or War or Meprevat Trvgs, 
AND OF THE RENAISSANCE. 
By Roserr Cottman CLEPHAN. 


This volume has grown out of notes printed in Archao- 
logia Alliana, that excellent repository of North of England 
lore, in 1898. Armour is a highly technical subject, and 
Mr. Clephan brings to it the experience gained in years of 
study. He treats of his subject under the two headings, 
‘* Defensive Armour” and ‘“‘ Weapons of War.” (Walter 
Scott. 7s. 6d.) 


In addition to the foregoing, we have received : 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 
Pfieiderer (Otto), Evolution and Theology, and Other Essays 


(A, & C. Black) 
Wadell (Rev. P. H.), Christianity as an Ideal ................ ....(Blackwood) 3/6 
Hayman (Henry) The Epistles of the New Testament. ..............+++0 (Black) 0/3 


Rix (E. M.), The Testament of Ignatius LOOM. .........00.ccccccccssosssee (Sands) 3/6 
POETRY, CRITICISM, AND BELLES LETTRES. 


Scott (Charles Newton), Lyrics and Elegies ............0cesssss-0 (Smith, Elder) 4/0 
North (H. B.), Pieces and Sommets .. .............00 cesesceeeeeees (Gay & Bird) net 1/6 
Trench (Marion), The Passion-Play at Ober-Ammergau (Kegan Paul) net 1/6 
‘Trine (Ralph Waldo), The Greatest Thing Ever Known......... (Bell & Sons) 
Schuyler (W. Miller), A Gallery of Farmer Girls ... (Kiote Publishing Co. 
‘Wynne (Charles UNG SEE ETE cnccvancccdnccsiesinsestedhsecreced (Richards, 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Belloc (Madame), The Flowing Tide a (Sands & Co.) 6/0 
Julleville (I, Petit de), Histoire dela Langue et de la a oy me 
e. 
Armstrong (E. G.), The History of the Melanesian Mission ......... (isbister> 
Sharpe (Reginald R.), Calendar of Letter-Books of the City of London 


(Francis 
The Beacon Series of Biographies: Aaron Burr, Nathaniel ucetheen 
Frederick Douglas, John Brown, Thomas Paine ...... (Kegan Paul) net 2/6 
ish and Church of Godalming ............. ....« (Stock 











1¢/6 





Welman (8.), The 

Largent (Father), The Saints: Saint Jerome 3/0 
Wright (C. E.), Gideon Guthrie: a Monograph .... 5/0 
British pire Series: British America ..........06....« 6/0 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Jupp (Alexander H.), Some Heresies Dealt with.....................0+ (Burleigh) 6°0 
Gerring (Charles), Notes on Printers and Booksellers. 
(Simpkin, Marshall) net 10/6 





Hobson (J, A.), The Economics of Distribution.................. (Macmillan) net 5/0 
EDUCATIONAL. 
Shorey (Paul), Pope’s Iliad: Books L., VI., XXII., and XXIV, ...(Isbister) 1/6 
George (A. J.), Tenmyson’s Princess .....0......ssssccrsersssseseecereeeseeces (Iebister) 1/6 
Stout (J. F) Herodotus : Book he a fected aoe (Clive) 3/6 
eetham (T. » Elemeni TE lackie) 
Downie (John), Pe ey Ae een (Blackie) 2/0 
MISCELLANEOUS, 

Keltie (J. Scott), The Statesman’s Year Book, 1900 ... ...........(Macmillan) 10/6 
SE CIMT D,, UID ccneccssocssanensanccndasbedssonsccdsnnesoeenceecconse (Cassell) 7/6 
NEW EDITION. 

Hall (Theophilus D.), Greek Testament Reader ................seseeeeeees (Murray) 2/6 





Our Weekly Competition. 


Result of No. 32 (New Series). 


Last week we offered a prize of one guinea for the best set of four 
or five stanzas narrating the homeward journey of Mrs, Gilpin 
from the Bell at Edmonton and the reunion of the family in Cheap- 
side, These verses were to be suitable to precede the last existing 
verse of Cowper's ballad. The four best contributions are of very 
equal merit, The most Cowperian have been contributed by Mr. 
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Percy Kent, 2, Bayley Mansionr, Bedford-square, W.C., to whom a 
cheque for one guinea bas been sent. 


Meanwhile his spouse, her sister too, 
And eke their chiidren four, 

Grown tired of waiting at the Bell, 
Resolved to wait no more. 

The reckoning paid, John Gilpin’s wife, 
With fond maternal care, 

Did straight bestow ber precious charge 
All in the chaise and pair. 


Then once again the wheels went round, 
Again the whip went smack ; 

But they who had so glad set out, 
Full sadly went they back. 


For thinking on her husband’s fate, 
Did Mistress Gilpin weep, 

Yet dried her eyes to find her dear 
Awaiting hear at Cheap. 

Said Gilpin: “On our wedding-day 
I’ve been compelled to roam, 

And, since we have not dined abroad, 
Why, we will sup at home!” 


Another contribation is as follows : 


The post-boy, weary of the race, 
Reluctant drew the rein, 

And hied him to the Bell, to say 
His mission was in vain ! 


Said Mrs. Gilpin—kindly soul : ‘ 
- y husband's gone to town ; 
Altho’ you lost by half a head, 
You sha'n’t lose half-a-crown !” 
Then home they rode within the chaise 
In which they rode before, 
And like poor Gilpin, never stopped 
Until they reached their door ! 


When Mr. Gilpio, peeping out, 
His faithful spouse espied, 

He met them with a joyful shout, 
And laughed until he cried. 


“ “Tis odd,” quoth he, “ our wedding-day 
In such a style to keep.” 

“No matter,” quoth his frugal spouse, 
““ We'll have it on ‘The Cheape.’” 


[H. A. M., London, N.W. | 


Other replies, received from “Clorinda,” Tisford ; L, M. L , Staf- 
ford; T. B. D., Bridgwater ; E. A.S., Sevenoaks ; A. E, W., Inver- 
ness; T, E. B., Ipswich; R. M. S, Bayswater; T. C., Buxted; 
A. H., East Dulwich ; A. H.C., Lee ; J. R. W., Cambridge ; St. J. 0., 
Bath ; E. B., Laveegens A. E. T., Bristol; K. L. E., Matlock ; Miss 
R., Gower Park; L. L., Ramsgate; E. G. H., West Kensington ; 
K. F., London, W.C.; E. H. H, Streatham ; V. 8., London, W.; 
G. M., Bedford ; Miss C., Brighton; A. B., Croydon; H. C., Lewis- 
ham; S. K., Tunbridge Wells; A. W., Newcastle-on-Tyne; B. C., 
Finsbury Park, N. ; T. M., Oundle, 


Competition No. 33 (New Series). 


Mr. Pickwick’s first claim to renown rested on his learned 
“ Speculations on the Source of the Hampstead Ponds, with some 
Observations on the Theory of Tittlebats.” It is strange that 
no attempt has been made to resuscitate even a fragment of this 
remarkable paper. We invite our readers to do so; and since not 
all have been to Hampstead, but all have caught tittle-bats, we ask 
them to confine themselves to the latter branch of Mr, Pickwick’s 
subject. It may be taken for granted that Mr. Pickwick unfolded 
his great Theory of Tittle-bats in language worthy of his own and 
his subject’s importance. We call for those words, imposing three 
hundred as the limit. To the competitor who, in our judgment, 
evokes them most nearly as they were delivered to the immortal 
Club, we shall award a prize of One Guinea. 


RULES, 


Answers, addressed “ Literary Competition, THz AcADEMy, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first post 
of Tuesday, May 8. Each answer must be accompanied by 
the coupon to be found in the first column of p, 377, ur it can- 
not enter into competition. Competitors sending more than one 
attempt at solution must accompany each attempt with a separate 
coupon ; otherwise the first only will be considered. We wish to 
impress on vompetitors that the task of examining replies is much 
facilitated when one side only of the paper is written upon. It is 
also important that names and addresses should always be given. 
We cannot consider anonymous ant wers. 
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EARLY CHURCH CLASSICS.—The Epistles of St. Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch 


By the Rev. J. H. SRAWLEY, M.A. In2 vols, Small post 8vo, cloth boards, each 1s, 


EARLY CHURCH CLASSICS.—The Epistle of the Gallican Churches. Lugdunum 


and Vienna. With an Appendix containing Tertullian’s Address to Martyrs and the Passion of St. Perpetua. Translated, with Introduction and 
Notes, by the Rev. T. HERBERT BINDLEY, B.D. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 
Four other Volumes have already appeared in this Series. 


NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS.—Studies of Non-Christian Religions. 


By ELIOT HOWARD. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s.6d. Nine other Volumes have already appeared in this Series. 


THE OFFICIAL YEAR-BOOK of the CHURCH of ENGLAND for 1900. Furnishing a 


trustworthy Account of the Condition of the Church of England and of all Bodies in Communion with her throughout the World. Demy 8vo, paper boards, 
3s, ; cloth boards, red edges, 4s. 


A HANDY BOOK of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. By the Rev. E. L. Curts, D.D. 


With an Appendix, bringing the Book up to the end of 1899. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 
“The best arranged and most copious material is of little use without a good index. In both these respects the volume is likely to make good its title of a 


‘handy’ book.”—The Times. 


TOWARDS the LAND of the RISING SUN; or, Four Years in Burma. By Sister 


KATHERINE, With 4 Illustrations. Crown 8vyo, cloth boards, 2s. 


FIFTY YEARS in WESTERN AFRICA: being a Record of the Work of the West 


Indian Church on the Banks of the Rio Pongo. By the Rev. A. H. RROW, M.A. With Map. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 


SIX YEARS in the TRANSVAAL. Notes on the Founding of the Church there. By the 
Right Rev. H. B. BOUSFIELD, D.D., Bishop of Pretoria, Post 8vo, cloth boards, 1s, 

LESUTO, In the. A Sketch of African Mission Life. By the Rev. Canon Wippicomse. 
Crown &vo, cloth boards, 5s, 

FLOWERS of the FIELD. By the late Rev. C. A. Jonns, B.A., F.L.S. (Twenty-ninth 


Edition.) Entirely Re-written and Revised by Professor G. 8S. BOULGER, F.L.S., F.G.S., Professor of Botany in the City of London College. With 
numerous Woodcuts. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 


THE POETICAL WORKS of HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW, SIR WALTER 


SCOTT, WILLIAM WORDSWORTH, JOHN MILTON. Small 4to. 4 vols. Cloth boards, gilt top edges, 3s. 6d. each. 


EVERY-DAY HEROES. Stories of Bravery during the Queen’s Reign, 1837-1900. Compiled 


from Public and Private Sources, New and Enlarged Edition. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


MATTER, ETHER, and MOTION: the Factors and Relations of Physical Science. 


By A. E. DOLBEAR, Ph.D., Professor of Physics, Tuft’s College, U.S.A. English Edition Edited by Professor ALFRED LODGE. Illustrated. Crown 


8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 
“Every page shows that the author is alive to the far-reaching aye ge and implications of modern science. Professor Dolbear’s pages are eminently 
readable, and his presentation of the philosophy of modern physics is lucid, interesting, exhaustive, and for the most part convincing.” —Literature, Nov. 4th, 1899, 


THE ROMANCE of SCIENCE. Our Secret Friends and Foes. By Percy Farapay Frayx- 


LAND, Ph.D., B.Sc. (Lond.), F.R.S. Fourth Edition. Revised and Enlarged, with several Illustrations. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 3s, 
*,* Eleven other Volumes have already appeared in this Series. List on Application. 


BRITISH BIRDS, SKETCH BOOK of. By R. Bowpter Smarrr, LL.D., F.L.S. 272 pp., 


crown 4to, With Coloured Illustrations by A. F. and C, Lydon. Cloth boards, l4s., 
** Briefly he has produced a most interesting and informing book, which has been admirably illustrated.”— Guardian. 


BRITISH BIRDS in their HAUNTS. By the late Rev. C. A. Jonys. With 190 Engravings 


by Wolf and Whymper. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 





THE PASSING OF THE ‘EMPIRES—350 B.C. to 330 B.c. 


Edited by the Rey. Professor SAYCE, Translated by M. L. McCLURE. With Maps and numerous Illustrations, including 3 Coloured Plates. 
Demy 4to (approximately), cloth, bevelled boards, 25s. ; half-moroceo (bound by Riviere), 50s. 


* Professor Maspero’s work must remain the standard history for many years to come ; it is, in the strictest sense of the word, indispensable to every serious. 


student of the subjects with which it deals.”—Guardian. 

“ For some time it must form the standard work upon the subject.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“Scholars, as well as unlearned seekers after unbiassed facts, owe M. Maspero and Mrs. McClure a deep debt of gratitude.”—St, James’s Gazette. 

* An interesting book, and one which will give the reader a good general view of a most eventful period in the history of the world.”— Nature. 

“ As a narrative it reads clearly and often brilliantly, which says much for Mrs, McClure’s sympathetic translation, Altogether this is a book to read and 
re-read ; it is the best authority on its wide subject at present.”—Saturday Review. 

“The work is beautifully reproduced, and the hundreds of illustrations are in the highest style.’— Daily Chronicle, 





ARUNDEL SOCIETY’S PUBLICATIONS. 


Tue Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge have on sale the Publications of the Arundel Society. The Stock includes a large selection of 
superb reproductions in Colours and Monochrome of Masterpieces by— 


@ioTTo, BOTTICELLI, MICHAEL ANGELO, MEMLINGC, 
MASACCIO, GHIRLANDAIO, RAFFAELLE, DURER, 
FRA ANGELICO, PERUGINO, VAN EYCK, 


And numerous other great Artists, 
Hitherto these Publications have, on account of their price, been beyond the reach of persons of moderate means ; many are now offered at much reduced prices. 
The stock is quickly approaching exhaustion, and these pictures, when out of print, are sure to increase ip value. 
With but few exceptions, these pictures deal with religious subjects. 
A Catclogue may be had on application. 





LONDON: NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C.; 43, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.O. 
BRIGHTON: 129, NORTH STREET, 
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SMITH, ELDER & G0.’S NEW BOOKS. 





NOW READY.—Large post 8vo, with Portraits and Historical Chart, 10s. 6d. 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





| 
Important New Work on South Africa. | 
| THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


A KENTUCKY CARDINAL 


AND 


AFTERMATH. 


By JAMES LANE ALLEN. 


Together in ONE Volume, with Illustrations by AuBerr E, Starve, 
Price 3s. 6d. 


SOUTH AFRICA: 


PAST AND PRESENT. 
An Account of its History, Politics, and Native Affairs, 
followed by some Personal Reminiscences of African 
Travel during the Crisis preceding the War. 


By VIOLET R. MARKHAM. 


NEW WORK BY MR. N. C. MACNAMARA. 
NOW READY.—With 33 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE ORIGIN AND CHARACTER | 
OF THE BRI TIS H PEOPLE. ss Will appeal irresistibly to those who eppreciase the best type of adventure 


By NOTTIDGE CHARLES MACNAMARA, F.R.C.S story. 
nether of “Story of an Irish Sept,’’ “ History of Asiatic Cholera,” &e. 


New Volume of the Historical Series for Bible Students. | 
IMMEDIATELY.—Crown 8vo, 68, |" 


HISTORY OF THE JEWISH PEOPLE. 


Volume I/.—THE MACCABEAN and ROMAN PERIODS. 
By Professor J. 8. RIGGS, D.D., of Auburn Theological Seminary. 


NEW VOLUME BY HORACE G. BS TURES. 
JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, 


LITTLE LADY MARY; and HER BEST FRIEND. 


Two Stories. By HORACE G. HUTCHINSON, 
Author of “ Creatures of Circumstance,” ‘*‘ My Wife’s Politics,” "ke. 
SPECTATOR.—“ We have waited long for a really sy 4-rT portrait of the eqoonsen- 
tional modern woman of fashion, but that difficult tek never to our knowled, D 
carried out so successfully as in the heroine of the first of these two stories of self- Ne 


NEW NOVEL BY FRANCIS H.: HARDY. 


At all Booksellers’ and Libraries.— Crown 8vo, 6s. 


TO THE HEALING OF THE SEA. 


By FRANCIS H. HARDY, Author of “ The Mills of God.” 
London : SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, Waterloo Place. 


“THE OLDEST HORTICULTURAL NEWSPAPER, 


-"Gardeners’ 15" 





FIRST EDITION nearly exhausted.—SECOND EDITION in preparation, 


A GAY CONSPIRACY: a New Romance. 


By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS. 


FURTHER SUPPLY NOW READY. 


THE LOVE OF PARSON LORD. 
By MARY E. WILKINS, 
Author of “‘A New England Nun,” “ Jerome,” &c. 
Cloth, Illustrated, 6s, 


“A touching story, in Miss Wilkins’s charming style.”’—Daily News. 
“There are few writers whose work has such distinction as Miss pm ah 
lpeaker. 








> o> 











JUST READY.—A NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


5 
WHITE MAN’S AFRICA. 
By POULTNEY BIGELOW. 
With a Special New Introduction by the Author. 
Crown 8yvo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 

NOTE.—The Daily Mail says: ‘‘One of the best personal accounts of 
President Kruger is contained in Mr. Poultney Bigelow's informing book, 
* White Man’s Africa.’ 

*“*By a long way the best, fullest, most interesting, and most entertaining 
account of South Africa as it exists to-day.’ ’—African Critic. 

“Mr. Bigelow’s volume is the brightest, the most comprehensive, an? the 
most impartial of the dozens that have reached us about South — affairs.’ 

theneum, 
| To be had of all Booksellers’ and Bookstalis. 





LONDON AND NEW YORK. 














Chronicle = 


(THE * TIMES” OF HORTICULTURE). 


FOR SIXTY YEARS 
THE LEADING JOURNAL. 


| 


Its contributors comprise the most 
Experienced British Gardeners, 
and many of the most 


Eminent Men of Seience 


at home and abroad. ee 
IT HAS AN INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION FOR 11S /LLUSTRATIONS OF PLANTS. 


Specimen Copy post free on application to the Publisher, 
H. G. COVE, 41, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 








*,* May be ordered of all Booksellers and Newsagents, and at the Railway Bookstalis. 
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CHATTOaWINDUS’S NEW BOOKS: 


ECONDITE.} By 
and : by EXNEST 


FRUITFULNESS. tF 
EMILE ZOLA.  Translat 
VIZETELLY Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

** Quite certainly, there is no verbal artist working iu Europe 
to-day who could have carried so tremendous an undertakip 
to so triumphant a close..... For a few hours I have laughec 
and lamented, suffered, triumphed, and despaired with the 
shadows who people its pages; and siace I happen to be called 
upon to speak my word respecting it, I am and proud of 
the privilege of publicly thanking a man of lofty genius for a 
great and living book.”—Sunday Sua. 


COMRADES TRUE. By Annie Thomas. 
Author of “The Siren’s Web,” &. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt 
top, 6s. _ 


GREATER CANADA: the Past, Present, 


and Future of the Canadian North- West. By E 
OSBORN. Witha Map. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A YOUNG DRAGON. By Sarah =— 


Author of “‘ Mrs. Carmichael’s Goddesses,” &c. Crown 890, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ACADEMY NOTES (founded bv Henry 


BLACKBURN) c ntains many Copyright Pictures not to 
be found elsewhere. Demy 8vo, 1s. 


THE PARIS SALON. With nearly 400 


Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 3s. 


THE UNCHANGING EAST. By Robert 


BARR With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, o. gilt top, 6s. 
‘It is a story of travel as humorous as that of Mark Twain's 
‘Tramp Abroad,’ yet in no wa: ~ - copy of that famous work, but 
sparkling with a fun that is all its own.”—Ll yd's News. 
“ An exceptionally bright and attractive book....Not a dull 
page from cover to cover.”--Glasgow Herald. 


AINSLIE’S JU-JU: a Romance of the 








at By HAROLD BINDLOSS. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 38. 6c 
pat werful story, well told, full of incident, strenuously 


subordinated to enhance the main interest of the characters 
and the fulfilment of their destiny.”— Morning Post. — 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
ANDROMEDA: an ae of the Great 


River. By ROBERT BUCHANAN, iApther of “The 

Shadow of the Sword.” SECOND EDIT 

“This singularly powerful story.. ere % . ‘a strong and 
stirring seeey: set in picturesque surroundings and breathing 
the breath of life in every line of it.”— Vanity Fawr. 


THE SON of the HOUSE By Bertha 

THOMAS, Author of * The Violin-Player.” 

“The tale is an exceedingly clever one, and of sustained 
excellence. It isrich in ideas. has lifelike people for characters, 
and, amongst its many good points, has unusually well-written 
dialogue.” —Scotsman. 

By 


A SECRET of the NORTH SEA. 
A ay pulsating with life, full of 


ALGERNON GISSIN 
of literary skill 


“Of engrossing an.. 
ene and action, and ab 
and finish."—Pall’ Mall Gazette. 


SOUR GRAPES. By J. F. Cornish. 

, Sesoentite male readers will have difficulty in decidiog 
whether kittenish Ruby Brabrooke or true-hearted Barbara 
Ashleigh is the more winsome.”—Scoteman. 


THE. ORANGE GIRL_ By Sir Walter 
NT. With 8 Illustrations by Fred Pegram. 
BEY ENTH EDITION. 


TERENCE. By B. M. Croker, Author of 


“Beyond the Pale,” &. With 6 Illustrations by Sidney 
Paget. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each, — 

MISS BALMAINE’S PAST. By B. M. Croker. 
A NEW EDITION. 

MADAME '!ZAN. By Mrs. Campbell Praed, 
Author of “ Naima.” NEW EDITION, 

IN LONDON’S HEART. By George R. Sims, 
Author of “ How the Poor Live.” 

WITHOUT the ag 
Life as itis. By GEORGE R. SIM 

MARY JANE MARRIED. By om R. Sims. 
A NEW EDITION. (May 17. 

DORA MYRL, the LADY Serearwe- By 
M. McD. BODKIN, Q.C., Author of “ Paul Bec 


A MAIDEN all FORLORN. By i Hun. 
GERFORD. A NEW EDITION. (May 17. 


ALAN ST. AUBYN’S NOVELS. 

NEW EDITIONS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
A_PROCTOR’S WOOING. | BONNIE MAGGIE LAUDER. 
THE WOOING of MAY. | A TRAGIC HONEYMOON. 

MRS. ALEXANDER’S NOVELS. 

NEW EDITIONS. Crown 8yvo, cloth, 3s, 6d. each, 
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AN IMPORTANT oe TO WELSH 


THE WELSH PEOPLE: 


Their Origin, History, Laws, Language, 
Literature, and Characteristics. 


By JOHN RHYS, 
Principal of Jesus College, and Professor of Keltic in 
the University of Oxford ; and 
D. BRYNMOR JONES, Q.C., M.P. 
With 2 Maps. Cloth, lés, 
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